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Around Town. 


The week was begun by the splendid in- 
augural address of Mayor Clark. It was, in 
fact, a history of the affairs and finances of 
Toronto and deserves to be preserved as the 
first comprehensive and exhaustive report of 
our civic condition. This excellent document 
coming at the end of Mayor Clarke’s first term 
has proven to us how much he has learned of 
what we have and what we need. He appears 
to be the first man who during his term as 
Mayor has made it his exclusive business to 
find out why there should be a Mayor 
and what he is here for. I recall the beginning 
of the movement to make E. F. Clarke Mayor, 
and remember the many insinuations that his 
lack of information and experience, his lack of 
property, and his association with the elements 
which are not possessed of wealth, would make 
him a dangerous man. Many men were sug- 
gested as superior to him, but the good sense 
of the community declined to recognize the 
principle that a distinguished pedigree or large 
estates were absolutely necessary to an able and 
honest administration of the city’s affairs, 


E. F. Clarke has done much for the order in 
which he was born. He has proven it 
possible for the workingman by diligence and 
honesty to place himself in any conspicuous posi- 
tion which he has the ability to fill or toreach 
any high office to which he may aspire. Mayor 
Clarke’s suggestion with regard to the success- 
ful employment of day labor on the cut be- 
tween Ashbridge’s bay and the lake, and that 
the same method should be employed in larger 
affairs, proves that he has not forgotten the 
education he received as a workingman. His 
advocacy of an inspector of scaffoldings 
is another proof that he _ has stiil at 
heart the welfare of those who toil. 
In his summary of’ the expenditures for the 
city’s needs he seemed invariably to strike the 
current of public opinion and by that common 
sense, which is so rare in officials, to place 
himself with the people and know what they 
want. But the great caution evinced in all his 
movements, his inaccessibility as regards office- 
seekers and those who would lead him from 
the plain path of duty are final demonstrations 
of his peculiar fitness for a high executive posi- 
tion, The settlement of the park difficulty, 
his demand for more school accommod- 
ation, and every point taken up in_ his 
exhaustive message tells us that he has 
thoroughly comprehended the questions about 
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; the amount. 
quently elect men to occupy the position who | 
| are unworthy of such a salary as I suggest, and | 
| that it is much wiser to vote a bonus to a good 


} 


which we are concerned. Already a number of 
old legal disputes have been settled, others 
are ina fair way of settlement, and he seems 
industriously laboring with the arrearage of 
city affairs which a long succession of Mayors 
have left at loose ends, 


° 
s « 


While no one can be prouder of the record he 
has made, and of the man himself, than I am, 
Iam not inclined to join the chorus of those 
who believe that the granting of a bonus to 
him was expedient or properthough he cannot be 
held up as an object of criticism in this con- 
nection. He was innocent of any knowledge 
of the movement; the entire city believes 
him worthy of the reward and of a much 
greater one. The Council, with only one dis- 
sentient voice, urged him to accept it, never- 
theless, I believe the council should not 
have offered itthough knowing that he has been 
a loser by his generous administration of the 
mayor's office, I cannot blame him for accepting 
it. Precedents with regard to bonuses and 
gratuities are established by the council, not 
by the mayor. The evil does not lie in the 
acceptance, but in the offering of gratuities, 


We need not trouble ourselves about 

the establishment of the precedent of | 
accepting a bonus; it would be a rare} 
thing indeed if it were refused and a single 

refusal would not diminish the annual clamor | 
for such votes. Our censure must be against 
those who vote extraordinary payments to city 

servants. Ifthe vice-assistant-deputy clerk or 

the sub-assistant secretary in some of the 

departments refused the allowance voted to 

him, he would be laughed at. In the case of 

the Mayor he would be suspected of endcav- 

oring to establish himself as a man better than 

his fellows. What must be insisted upon is, 

that the Council cease voting sums of this 

sort, even if they are deserved, as in the case 

of the Mayor. 

o*s 
Three thousand dollars is far too small a sum 

to pay the chief executive of a great city like 

Toronto; five thousand would be much nearer 

It has been urged that we fre- 


man than to establish so high asalary. I don't 
believe it. 
is worth $5,000 a year that should be the 
salary attached to the office. As to the elec- 


tion of unfit men, that is the business of the 
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electors, 
to receive that salary those who elected them 
and who are to pay forit are to blame. If the 
oftice is worth it, it is worth it; there is no 
argument admissible. The Mayor of Toronto 
should not be rewarded in the same humiliat- 


been assiduous in his work. 
to offer prizes, but men who are worthy of the 
position of Mayor of Toronto are past the 





If the proper fulfilment of the duties 


prize and gratuity period and should know 
that they havea salary at their disposal suffi- 
cient to save them from loss. While every rate- 
payer in Toronto is willing to acknowledge 
that the thousand dollars paid to Mayor Clarke 
was doubly earned, every thoughtful one will 
regret that another precedents has been added 
in this way and that the bonusing system has 
been given a stronger hold, inasmuch as one 
worthy man having been rewarded by it. For 
while remembering the one principal instance 
and believing it was right we are apt to forget 
the hundred minor cases when it was wrong. 





HER FIRST BALL. 


The visit of Canon Knox-Little has occasioned 
unusual interest, 
gone to hear him preach; they have been 
charmed by his presence and excellent oratory 
and some have, doubtless, been awakened 
to a more active’ spiritual life. 
I am very much in doubt if he did any- 


thing to establish his well-beloved Anglican | 


church in this city. We have little time in 


Canada around the dinner-table or in our even: | 
ings to discuss the fine points between low and | 
| do that if we are to be Protestants we want to 
His | 


| to be 


high church, and the majority of people are 
either low church or Roman Catholics. 

expressed belief in apostolic succession, 
baptismal regeneration, the necessity of a priest 
at the Lord's Supper, and that the ‘‘ body and 


in 


| blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and 


Lord’s 
the 


the 
beyond 
possible, 


the faithful at 
Supper,” and _ that salvation 
pale of the church, though 
unlikely, taken in connection with his belief 
that ‘‘confession to a fully pledged priest can 
only be neglected at the risk of great spiritual 


received by 


loss, if not final and absolute perdition,” bring | 
| reports and the passing of corpulent resolu- 


us right to the doors of the Papacy. When we 
come to examine these things we can find no 
reason for the Reformation unless Canon Knox- 
Little be wrong. The Rev. Mr. Langtry in the 
canon's defence said, while admitting that 


there are many beautiful lives in dissenting 


If incompetent persons are elected | 
| say that 
| society that only came into existence last year | 
| or three hundred years ago, can be the society | 
to | 
than | 
ing way as an industrious errand boy who re- | 
ceives at the end of his year a bonus of ten | 
dollars and a package of chocolates for having | 
It is well enough | 


| serve to the end of time.” 
entailing on 


who separated themselves from this divinely | 
| founded, divinely endowed, divinely created 


| the faith ‘‘ once delivered unto the saints.” 





People cf all creeds have | 
isted for centuries before the Church of England 


Yet | 





is | 
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denominations, that Canon Knox-Little did | for a camp-meeting, but they are no good 


“he could not understand how a 


which Jesus Christ came in'o the world 
found, and which He did found more 
eighteen hundred years ago, which He called 
His chureh, which He declared to be His body, 


against which He has pledged Himself that the | 
whose | 
| ministers He gave His own authority, in which 

His sacraments, and to which 
| the liquor traffic as much as possible, even if it 


gates of hell shall not prevail, to 


He instructed 
He entrusted His truth to witness and to pre- 

Canon Knox. Little 
‘‘which they were 
their children 


mourned over the loss 
themselves and 


society, and substituted one of their own 
making in its stead.” All of which is 
respectfully submitted to Protestants as the 
argument upon which the Church of Rome 
bases its claim as the only true repository of 
If 
what Canon Knox-Little says, and Rev. Mr. 
Langtry testifies to as correct, is even measur- 


foracampaign. It was also unfortunate that 
amidst his enthusiasm he had to be excused 
from the evening meeting and be unavoidably 
absent the next day, which left the brethren in 
a somewhat leaderless condition, and they be- 
came more or less inclined to nibble at one 
another’s ears. Bro. G. M. Rose and Ald. Me- 
Millan were much averse to any truckling with 
the license law ; their motto is ‘‘ prohibition or 
bust.” The Revs. Keefer, O'Hara and F. S, 
Spence contended that it was wise to cripple 


could not be exterminated, 
oe 
The Rev. Mr. Phillips pointed out that in 
those provinces that have the most prohibitive 
license law the Scott Act has been most fre- 
quently carried and never repealed. Of course 
this did not silence the other side: nothing but 
a violent death would. 
oe 
Mr. W. W. Buchanan, than whom there is no 
other more so, stated that the Dominion Alli- 
ance has been deplorably weak in executive 
work, and that the whole machinery is wrong. 


ably true of the Church of England, it is incon- | He also stated, with both feet on the floor and 


testibly true of the Church of Rome, which ex- 


wasthought of. It is alsolutely’impossible to 
largely introduce high churchism into Canada, 
and Mr. Langtry, for whom I have the highest 
respect as a man wearing the largest hat in 
Toronto, and mighty in disputation, I think 
is unfortunate in undertaking the defence of 
Canon Knox-Little’s papistical pretensions, and 
I think that the majority of my readers feel as I 


be Protestants with a big ‘‘ P,” and if we are 
Roman Catholics we should be Roman 


Catholics straight. There is but little disposi- 


| tion nowadays to steal candles from the Rom- 
| ish altars to light ourselves to heaven through 


High Church gloom. 


7 
e . 


The Ontario branch of the Dominion Alliance 


for the suppression of the liquor traftic has | 
been in session and it appears to be in a rather 


disorganized condition. 


They devote them. | 


selves mostly to the reading of voluminous | 


tions which are not heard of again until some | 


one enquires at the next meeting what has 
become of them. President Howland’s address 
aroused a great deal of enthusiasm; his 
addresses always do. They are first rate 


| 
| 


his head thrown back, “that we haven't the 
forces, we have no organization, we have no 
system,” all of which I believe to be true. Mr. 
Spence was much troubled to defend the ex- 
ecutive from the charge of treason to the Mon: 
treal platform, whatever that is. He stated 
that there hadn't been a single election held in 
Ontario since the Montreal convention in which 
the Alliance had not taken part— which would 
probably be equally true if he had added, “and 
in which the Alliance has not got left.” Bro. 
Keefer’s censure was finally dropped though it 
was made manifest that the Association has 
not much use for the executive committee. 
oe 

The Rev. Bro. Knox communicated a state 
mentof affairs in East Durham and East and 
West Northumberland, in which he alleged 
that the failure of the Scott Act is due to the 
shamefully imperfect enforcement of the law. 
Bro. Knox’s material reads quite entertainingly. 
The inspector in West Northumberland, he 
alleges, does not pay any attention to 
the protests of the temperance people or to 
charges against violators of the Act and openly 
says he will do as he blank pleases, all of 
which I believe to be true. But the Ontario 
branch of the association could. not have 
made more manifest their utter uselessness and 
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inefficiency than they did by their last meet the conveniences of the Victoria Rink, its pro 
ng. The sum collected shows the amount of | ping 1ity to so many of their houses, and per 
sg. 


enthusiasm, outside of the opening speech haps above all the good esteem in which they 


During 
$1 006, 


from the subscriptions they go iold the club’s secretary, seem likely to go far 


7 and under the careful fi val 


nancing of the | towards establishing that re 





treasurer they only put ort $ 36. leaving a | them and continuing it. On Saturday evening 
balance of 33.49 to sta the i usilsm o he Messrs. Geddes and |! ey s guests found thee 
new year. We can har Vv i) ainte em tor not e in the best of condition. rie former gent 
doing much work \ ‘ tht mone y ian's graceful skating was as much admired 
and vhen we ca ul uging eye as it always is: while, in spite of their long 
over provine and notie ‘ | he want of practice, the form shown by many of 
very °‘ people at upholding this as the ladies was remarkably good, When the 
eocia ion. there is m ul iral feeling general public had left the rink the band was 
wonder wi! ey ad i e still retained and those who could waltz or 
more of - nr us stuil in skates, waltzed, while novices, of whem there 
lars! S » th vere several, tried toimitatethem,. This band, 
hearts 'y the way, is capable of improvement, but 
gentl eck ulowances must be made for the musicians: 
oning the es W i the | considering the temperature in which they 
Scott A nuua ” niothe Alliance | bave to play. I have very rarely heard a band 
mus : ood of a cent | ata rink which was really in tune, perhaps the 
apiece, \W t x i enthusiasm | cold atlects the instruments themselves. The 
whic! loes ver than ie point supper was of course not the least important 
wher ! suspeit ire atiached the | part of Saturday's fete. Excellent was tlie 
Demon Rum cann ht for one cent | cooking and unexceptionable the wines, <A 
per ca . Itisasg a noble tigh few of those present were Mr, and Mrs. 
Intempera yen ess uv Tremens, | Waiter Dickson, Mr. Harry Gamble, Mr. 
Wife-Ce s, lusa Increase ot Crime, ete. ind Mrs. Georyze Torrance, Miss Mudie 
cannot |» 1 \ pennies, If I may be fugel, Miss Beardmore, Mr. Roberts, Miss 
excus \ HuUsu uidor, LT would) Small, Miss Hodgins, Mr. Percy Hodgins, 
sug ! men gathe Mr. Sidney Small, Mi-s Mabel Heward, Mr. 
arou , ! utions a Kdin Heward, Miss Williams, Mr. Williams, 
trea us cock-tails a R. E,, Miss MeCarthy, Mr. Morrison, Mr. W. 
5 ceeds to the | Ince, Miss Fraser of Detroit. 
cause. If they do s reow 2 a ZO : x ” 
fat wa e} w rother Spence to go on Mr. and Mrs, Nordheimer gave a very larg 
with the work. party at Glenedith on Friday of last week. 
aoe ‘ew dinners in town are more delightful t i 

The other day, at Mayor Clarkes inaugura ose at Glenedith, To this the beautifu 
tion, the l of Premier Mowat was not | house, the kindly host and hostess, but most of 
greeted with ¢ le cheer I imagine people ill the wisdom of the latter in carefully choos 
didn’t see him come in. He is not large, and and assorting her guests all contribute 
never ostentacious, and he sat as meekly on the | On Friday wit and wisdom, beauty and ga 
steps of the throne as if he had been the clerk | lantry, all had their several representatives, 

+} 20 rh} t > i tea ] f » ie - 
ee ae i ee Mrs. Bain and Miss Burton left town this 


some of his friends 


When 


commo 


of the Province. 


ae week to pay a short visit to Mr. and Mrs. Ram- 
finally excited 


: : : . say of Ilamilton. 
ural embarrassment to . e 


ion for a speech, he 


arose witha not unna 


address an 


audience which had been by no} The visit of- Miss Summers of New York has 


means ¢ His speech, however, was 
one of the smartest and happiest little efforts I 
ever heard. Before he had said a hundred 
words everyone in the room was delighted that 


amorous, ven short and her debut in Toronto society 
There is 


every prospect, however, that this lady will 


hardly made before she has tlown., 


return ere long, and possibly to stay. 
I am doubtful if any- | * 

Mr, and Mrs. Robert Miles of the Queen's 
Park gave a large progressive euchre party last 
Saturday evening. In spite of the fact that 
the success of the evening was handicapped by 
the inevitable tedium and irritation which this 
game causes to some people, it was an emi- 
nently enjoyable’atfair. Without the progres- 


| sive euchre it would have been much more so. 
* 


Although I recognize most fully that the 
managers of our theatres have, for the most 
part, given us the best of attractions this 
season, yet I cannot forbear putting a question 
to them, which [ hear asked on all sides. How 


he had risen to speak. 
one except Sir John can make a more felicitous | 
impromptu than Mr. Mowat. He 
hums and haws and stammers along, but his 
pauses simply serve to accentuate the cunning 
periods of which he is He spoke of 
Mayor Clarke as perhaps to a 
greater extent than any other man who had 


address 


master, 


possessing, 


ever presided over the Council, the confidence 
of the city. He eulogized his attention to the | 
affairs of the city, his marked ability and scru- | 
pulous honesty. ‘* But do you know—ah—do 
you know, that for a man who is so excellent a 


-good a Mayor, that my friend 





citizen, so—ah 








Mr. Cl » is—ah—er—an exceedingly bad noli 

tician? You know how good a government you is it that the Gaiety Theatre Company of 
have in this province—almost «a_ perfect London, England, who have been recently 
government—but would you think it, this drawing such crowds in New York, and who 
~ah—able Mayor is continually in oppo- | are coming as near us as Montreal, have not 


been induced to come here. This company has 
for years past been one of the most popular in 
London. It includes Nellie Farron, the queen 
of burlesque actresses, Fred Leslie, the fore- 


sit »«1toit. And Iam taking this opportunity 
of—ah--heaping a who!’e panful of coals on his 
head.” 
he thought by his clever speech. 
prised tosee how uncomfortable Mayor Clarke | 
looked when the Hon. Oliver was congratulat- 
ing him. The dignity taded away from nim for 
a momenc and he blushed like a little boy. I 


Prenfier Mowat made more friends than 
But I was sur- 


most of English burlesque actors, and severa! 
other names almost as well known, and a 
chorus which has practically monopolized the 
| vast brotherhood of London mashers, 

| 


* 
don't kn¢ 
his own merit and the natural modesty of the 
the thought that Oliver was getting in 
However, the Mayor is superior to 


»w whether it was unconsciousness of | ,, gee 
| There are few more popular men in Toronto 


than County Attorney Badgerow, whose first 


man or it : , . 
2 official dinner was given in connection with 


his work. 


seed ; : ; the opening of the winter Assizes, at hi 
iealousies of that sort, and with the most s E . si ss 
: seo ; | residence, Martineau House, on Avenue road, 
unbending dignity he can stand almost any T 1 ¥ : \ th 
; : ~ | on Tuesday evening. Among those prese 
amount of censure much better than he can z : - preeeen 


Hon, Alex. Mackenzie and Mrs. Mac 
kenzie, Mayor Clarke, Sheriff Mowat, Rey. Dr. 


: , org ; were: 
bear praise from the high priest of his political 





enenes. Don, Dewart, Col. Grasett, W. Lount, Q.C., Mr. 
, Alfred Macdougall, Deputy Attorney-General | 
Society. '* ston, Mr. T. A. Badgerow, Hon. J. Bever- | 


ley Robinson, Col. Allan, W. R. Meredith, GO... 
Mr. Alfred Baker, Major Gregg, Wim. Mulock, 
M.P., Mr. J. H. Watson, Dr. Adam Wright. 


New life has been given to society by the 


arrival of the much talked of ice and the snow | 









long looked forward to. Skates, toboggans, = 

sleighs have at last been brought to light and | : 

everybody appears to rejoice. The cold weather ame During the final 
has brought a rush of such amusements as | (-— Sy prayer at the ser- 
lepend on it for their existence. Many a skat- | 7 a) \\ aa of Canon 
ing party has this year been projected at the Knox Little one 
Victoria Rink, but the untimely rain and the f nightatSt. Luke's 
south wind has, until last Saturday, frustrated My a& young lady 


I On the evening of that day h devised an atti- 


two bachelors gave a large and most agreeable 
On Wednesday | 
a similar entertainment by a certain dame-de- 
only postponed at the wish of 
another of the ladies who lead society and who 


all such projects, 
\ tude for devotion 

. . ic . . at 
skating party at the new rink. which for oriental 
religious aban 
don has seldom been seen perhaps outside a 


She knelt forward from her chair on 


sociele Was 


mosque, 


had planned a large sleighing party for that | Some broad, low steps near the choir, facing 


On Wednesday night the beautiful (presumably towards 


her 


east by south half south 
Mecca), first 
Then her arms slowly yielded their support. 


evening. 


resting forward on hands, 


club house and slide of the Toronto Toboggan 
Club at Rosedale was opened for the tirst time 


this season, and to-day, if only the weather | She sank down “ by the head,” as sailors say 
holds, the Toronto Driving Club are to hold | until her forehead rested im her hands on a 
their first meet at three p.m. at the guns in | Shallow step in front of her—that is, almost on 


knees 


o stand 


giving her the appea: 
The 


attitude as typifying the extremity of religious 


the Queen's Park, With the same provisoat 4 level with hea 


least two more skating parties are on the fupis , ance of trying upon her head, 
for next 
to make thick 
the shape 


d, The joys of areal Canadian winter 


week, and if the frost is hard enough 


devotion was not devoid of artistic imagery, 
But the bustle 


out for to see? 


he ice on the bay, a novelty in 
of a large evening ice-boating fele is !! Oh ye gods! what came ye 


propose 


} 1 = ¢ 
have been so long withheld that they will be all 


: : : Matter of Fact—A Fact: 
appreciated now that it really has Mr. H., I had-a fall at the 


Indeed ; did 


She—Do you know. 
rink last night. He 
She—Oh! no; 


the more 


come and people wiil be less likely to tire of you see stars? 


them before *“‘ hawthorn buds appear” ce : 
, Appear Once | 1+ was in the covered rink ! 
more, * 
* . . 
. ; . Mrs. Kemp's At Home, which was to have 
Last night a select portion of /e monde qui! , ; ie 
f been given on Friday of iast week, has been 


samuse Was enjoying a small dance at Chud 


postponed until a later date, owing to sick 


leigh, Beverley street. Mr. and Mrs. Beard \ +1 
; . ness in the family, 
more 3 Gance Was an inspiration, hardly had a 
the idea occurred to them when it was carried Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, R. C. A., will afford his 


out. The cards of invitation were 


at quite the 
week it was found that many of their proposed 


only out 


view of a collection of water 
British C 


friends a private 


» Is sel ¢ a i * 
end of last week, and when this eolor drawings of ytumbian scenery 


to-day. 
guests had, through some mistake, been bidden * 


time was left to an At Home to-night in 


he Press Club give 
their pretty rooms on Bay street. Dancing. 


° | 


for the wrong evening, short 


them to rectify this most serious error. 


I went to hear the Hungarian Band as usual, | 
on Friday night and Saturday matinee, and 
was as much delighted as ever with their soul 
affair. Until | stirring music. I can't say that I care much 
last year, for many winters ultra-fashionable , for their own Hungarian solos. I have no 
people had done little or no skating. Last | doubt there is a great deal in the music, but it 
year there was a distinct revival of the once | is like Wagner's 
popuiar sport among them, and this winter |; up to the point of appreciation. What I do | 


The skating-party given by Mr. Tilley and 


Mr. Gamble Geddes at the Victoria Club and 


Rink last Saturday night was in all respects a 


most enjoyable and successful 


one requires to be educated 





ike is their overtures, polkas and waltzes, 
which are hea\ ! If Mr. Nicolls has any 
Scotch bluid in his veins, he might give them 


»hint to play Annie Laurie a wee iit faster 


Annie a 





is | ‘y Sp \ rying to make 
Hung t stead of a Scotch lassie Among 
hese who attended on Friday nis and 
whom I « i e, were Mr. and Mrs, Harry 
Symons and ber pretty ster, Miss Hessin; Dr. 
Geikie, the Misses Geikie, the Misses Mai 
ne, Mr. and Mrs, John Dick, Mr, and Mrsse 


<9 


Kerr, Miss Maidie Kerr, Miss Birdie Macdou 
gall, Mr. Arthur Harvey, Miss Rattan, 
* 


| 


Mrs. Maule of Prince Arthur avenue is giving 


an At Home this afternoon, 
* 


Mrs. Allan McLean 


\t Home, and assuredly 


On Tuesday evening 


} 


Howard wave herannual 


the present one was no exception to the former, 
Every one expected a crowd and they were not 
one of the 

and Mrs, 


hter, made each feel 


‘dear tive 
Howard, 


he 


disappointed, for not 

hundred was forgotten 

with her charming dau | 

or she was the guest of the evening. 
* 


Home for her 





Mrs. Edward Chadwick's At 
young people was as usuaia success, The only 
thing to be regretted by every one was the 


Miss Lou Chadwick, who has for so 


bright 


ubsence of 


many years he'ped by her and genial 


manner to make every one enjoy themselves, 





The annual Sunday school festival of 5S 
vithias was held on Thursday and a good 
tiie Was pr ed, Mr, Fred Plasime 
vl UWays ia iS parish ih charge, neve! 
pare inst iwiy trouble to provide enter 


tainment fer the young peopie, 


* 

I attended the conversazione of the 
University Y. M. C. A. and Trinity Medieal | 
s udents and was much surprised at the way | 

wh a large 3 j y Medical College | 

uld have been so ¢ yetely nored, Lon, 
Mr. Ross, being ele cad out of courtesy fo his 
position (chairman), spoke about the glorious 


stand that the University took in politics and 


iw, lauding them to the skies. Now, while 


his is true, I think that the minister of educa. | 
tion should not show such vartialily, especially 

when Trinity was represented there by ils dean 
ind professors, who did not have the courtesy 
shown them of an invitation to take a chair on 
Surely Mr. 


the platform. Ross forgot where | 


he was, 
* 


A young children’s concert was given by the 
pupiis at Mr. Terring 
afternoon, when several of the youngsters took 
part. The playing of Miss Eva Richards, a 
sweet little girl, was very good, considering 
that the little one broke one of her violin pegs, 
and had to play on a strange violin. Nearly all 
the children’s parents were present and were 
very much pleased with the way their hopefuls 
acquitted themselves, 


last Saturday 


scoilege 


* 
Mrs. Stephen Heward gave an At Home last 
night. 


* 





One of the great social events of the season is 
to be the grand bail in aid of the Protestant 
Orphans’ Home which wil! take place on Feb- 
ruary 7, in the Pavilion, Horticuitural Gardene. | 
The lady managers are sparing no trouble to | 
make 
by their efforts in the past, something good 
tnay be ‘ooked for. As numbers of people have 
objected to the trouble of getting up a faney 
costume it has been decided to leave the mat- ’ 
ter of dress an open question, patrons can wear | 
any style they choose, whether fancv or other- 


it a success in every way, and judging | 


wise. As this is one of our most deserving | 

charities it is confidently hoped that the pubiic | 

generally will give it their substantial support 
* 

Owing tothe copy being mislaid, no report 
was given last week of the Eglinton Masoni: 
At Home, which was a very successfui affair, 
doing great credit to the enterprise and hospi- 
tality of the Craft in the suburbs, : 


On Thursday afternoon a sleighing party, 
given by Mrs, Albert Nordheimer, inet at the | 
Guns, Queen’s Park, and utilized the smal! | 
amount of snow we have had fora very delight- 
ful afternoon. The party was composed of Mrs, 
Cattanach, Miss Hodgins, Mrs. G. W. Torrance, 
Miss Gus. Robinson, Miss Heward, Mrs. W. 
Dickson, Miss Williams, Mrs. Otter, Miss Daw 
son, Miss Hugel, Mr. Meiford Boulton, Capt. 
Williams, Col. Otter, Mr. H. Gamble, Capt. 
Geddes, Mr, Fitzsimnon, Mr. Rey. Thomas, 
Mr. Yarker, Mr. Fox. Mr. Hamilton Merritt's | 
tandem turn-out looked very gay indeed, though 
all the sleighs vere attractive. Afterthedrive 
they returned to Mrs. Nordheimer’s handsome 
residence and after dinner the day’s pleasure 


was terminated by a dance, 
* 





The Cinderella Club met at Mrs, E. Percy 
Beatty's, Lowther avenue, on Monday evening 
last. Amongst those present were Mr. and 
Miss Strathy, Miss Wood, Miss Inee, Mr. 
Douglas Cameron, Professor Baker, the Misses | 
Maule, Mr. A. Jones, Miss Georgie Scott, Miss 
Holeroft, Miss Dumble of Cobourg, Mr. S dney | 
Jones, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Cassells, Mr. Chewitt. | 
Mr, Walsh and Mr, Ketchum, | 


* 
the marriage of 
second son of the 
Guelph, Ont 
youngest daughter of 
5. A., was solemiized at | 
st. Andrew's Church, Oakland, Cal. The church 
with flowers, which 
at this season of the year are so magnificent | 
The bride was attired in a gown | 
of white moire silk, with the usual veil and 


On Thursday, January 10, 
Orton Howitt, 
Howitt of 
Chase, 


Dr. Harry 
late Dr. John 
\lice Dudley 
Chaplain Chase, | 


» and 


was tastefully decorated 


in California, 


orange blossoms, After areception, which was | 
numerously attended, the happy couple left for 
foronto, via British Columbia, where they will 
spend a short time with the groom's mother, 
Mrs. C. J. H. Winstanley. They will then 
proceed to Germany, where they will spend the 
few 
himself to his charming wife, and perfecting 


next years, the young doctor devoting 


himself in his profession, 


- oe 


Personal. 


Miss Addie Barry of Gloucester street is v ‘sit 
ing her friend Miss Minnie Wilmot of New. 
castle for a few weeks, 

Mrs. B. Spain entertained her numerous 
friends by giving a dance om Thursday evening 
of last week, A large number of guests were | 


| could 


| Joe Tait was receiv- 


NIGHT. 


present, The music was furnished by 


Opera House orchestra. 


Mr. Benjamin gave a very nice dinner toa 
few of his most intimate friends on Wednesday 
night, at his residence 10 Wilton crescent, in 
that they might have an early oppor- 
unity ef congratulating Mr, and Mrs, Joseph, 
Miss Rosie Samuei), who were passing through 


order 


the 








and Ireland, where her social reception ran 
apace with her professional prosperity. Her 


| appearances since her return have been con- 


oronto on their return from the honeymoon, | 


who were.the honored guests of the evening. 
Mrs. Benjamin, the charming hostess, is to be 


’ ’ es . 
congratulated on the exquisite taste displayed. 


On’Friday evening Jast an At Home was held 
it the residence of Mr. H. 8. Morison, 58 Rose 
given by the Misses Morison, Aikens, 
lallerton and Mr. O. B. McLeod. The music 
was all that could be desired, and dancing was 
kept up, till the wee small hours, Amongst 
the ladies present were Miss C. Bowden, Miss 
Ii. Smith, Miss M. Ridley, Miss J. Strachr, 
Miss M. Miss BR. 


avenue, 


Miss Johnston, Bowden, 


Smith, Miss R. Ardagh, Miss M. Troy, Miss T. | 


Smith, Miss M. Fraser. Miss M. Miller, 
f. Fraser, Miss F. Jackman. The gentlemen 
were Messrs. O. Williams, H. Williams, H, and 
L. Walker, F. and C. McCuaig, A. MeKay, C. 


Dixon, W. Millichamp, H. Fraser, J. Austin, 
J. Applegrath, J. Wal'ace, R. Wylie, Mr. Me- 
Kechnie, Mr. Beatty, Mr. Jones, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. A. McGaw. 


ti eames 
- T was every- 
body’s day at 
the 
ture on ‘Thurs- 
day, and the 
‘ycvernor and 
lis 
showed their 
sense by drop 
ping the artil- 
lery 
and other hoo- 
doo 
which 


Legisla- 


ord 
narily charac 


terizes the 





breaking ou 
of the fever to 


amend he 





municipal law 
The 
was crowded, ladies crowding the 
lis, members’ and ail the chairs that 
be placed in the vacant 
crowd was a rather democratie one, thoroughly 
good-natured, and was evidently there to see 


chamber 
gallery, 
ha seats, 


spaces. The 





THE MACF, 


Miss | 


Couneil | 


practice | 


business | 


| 


| 
| 


the sights, but there were very few sights to | 


see, That gilded bauble, the mace, was laid 
on atable, and the Speaker took the chair, as 
per the illustration, jive minutes to four, The 
Hon, Oliver Mowat moved a few routine reso 
lutions and the House then adjourned, 

The members of 

he Government 
are all looking ex- 
ceedingly well, 
though one cannot 
help missing the 
bright and genial 
face of the Hon. T. 
B. Pardee, who 
will probatly never 
be seen in the 
Ilouse again. Col. 
Gibson of Hamil- 
ton, the new Pro 
vircial Secretary, 
was there, and it 
was evident from 
the yreetings he 
received in the 
llouse, that he is a 
very popular man. 
Mr. Meredith 
shows the signs of 
a hard 
work, and is not as fresh and buoyant as one 
woull like to see the opening of the 





season’s THE SPEAKER, 


him at 


session. Hon. Mr. Fraser is looking extremely 


well. Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education, 


’ 


has a worried and hard- worked look about him. | 


Commissioner of 
CrownLands 
Hardy, looks as his 
name implies, 
rough -tough - and- 
hard-to-handle, 
There is likely to 
be some lively 


work this session. 





and there is a gen- 
feeling that 


é ; the Legislature has 


“eral 
HON. J. M, GIBSON. not come together 
this time for fun, 
hough a month 
izo they were in 
hopes of having a 
short session. 
The ** boys” were 
all there, especially 
with the 
pull, and Bro, Ald. 


the ones 


ing the congratula- 
tions of the just 
alike. 7 
It was quite a day, 
but meant most as} 
a precursor of other 


days. 


and unjust 





PARDER, 


None of the new members who were intro- 


duced made a better appearance than Mr. 
Charles Dance, an old schoolmate of mine 
from Elgin County, Don, 
Minnie Palmer. 
— 


Dainty Minnie Paimer, than whom no come- 
dienne is more welcome to Toronto theater- 
goers, will occupy the stage of the Grand Opera 
House all next week. Minnie Palmer has but 
very lately returned from a most brilliant and 
extraordinarily successful tour ot Great Britain | 


tinuously enthusiastic, and nowhere has she 
failed to test the capacity of theaters in which 
she has appeared. That her many admirers in 
Toronto will add another city to the list 
wherein she can safely feel herself at home is 
without doubt, for she has ever been a great 
favorite here. New and elegant dresses, the 
far-famed diamonds and other jewels, bright 
new songs and dauces will be pleasant adjuncts 
to the plays themselves, and a company warmly 
commended will accompany the star. My 
Brother's Sister will be given Monday, Tues- 
day, Wédnesday and ‘hursday nights of the 
week, with Minnie in the dual role of boy and 
girl, and the always welcome My Sweetheart 
will hoid the rest of the week, 








The Queen of Denmark. whose portrait is 
iven above, has been a center of interest for 
all women of.Jate, owing to the jubilee celebra- 
ion at Copenhagen, and Her Majesty is natur- 
lly and always a personage of peculiar interest 


1, as mother of our coming 


1 


yall Eng 
Jueen, But in herself Queen Louisa possesses 


ishworne 


many attributes which would distinguish her 
from the average of womankind. Clever and 
amiable to a degree, and an entirely admirable 
queen, Her Majesty's life has not been without 
its romantic features. When the succession to 
the Danish throne fell to the present king upon 
the death of Frederick VIL, Christian 1X, was 


only Prince of Glacksburg, and so small 
were his means that he taught music and 
drawing in order to add to his income. But 


destiny ordained that a royal crown should 
fall to his share, and so in due course the 
Prince became King of Denmark, and Louisa 
his royal consort. ‘he Queen's three daughters 
have, as all the world knows, achieved dis- 
tinguished posiiions in the world, Alexandra 

ing cur own future Queen, Dagmar Empress 
of isussia, and ‘Yhyra Duchess of Cumberland. 
But neither her own accession to queenly rank 
nor the brilliant matches made by her children 
Louisa, who remains to- 
day an unpretentious, kindly, and amiable 
woman, as Well as a deservedly popular Queen. 


‘ +e —e 


have spoiled Queen 





Lf - 
In the Flower Market, Marseilles. 





Characteristic Wrinkles. 

“It is customa vy to say that wrinkles come 
from worrying, but ti truth that most of 
them come trom laugh says a well-kuown 
To know bow to laugh is Just as 





physician. 


mportant as lo Know when to do it, If you 
laugh with the sides of your face, the skin 
will work loose in time, and wrinkles will 
form in exact accordance with the kind of a 


laugh you have, The man who aiways wears 
a smirk will have a series of semi circular 
wrinkles covering his cheeks, 

When a gambler who has been accustomed 
to suppressing his feelings laughs, a deep line 
forms on each side of his nose and runs to the 
upper corner of his mouth, In time this line 
extends (o the chin and assumes the shape of a 
half moon. A cadaverous person with a wax- 
like skin is very apt. to have two brvadly 
marked wrinkles, on running up from the jaw 
and the other under the eye. These meet at 
right angles at the cheekbones and look as 
though they formed a knot at the apex. The 
scholar’s wrinkles form on his brow, while the 


scheming politiciau’s come round his eyes, 
where they look for all the world like the 
spokes of a wheel. 

cence 


She Knew Her Pedigree. 


Grandmere—** What did you say your friend’s 
name was, my dear?’ 

Debutante (who has just presented a sister 
bud)—** Miss Parvenu, gran'ma!” 

Grandmer¢ \re you the daughter of Mush- 
room Parvenu, my ehil? ¢” 

Miss Parvenu—* He is my father, yes !” 

Grandmere—"* Ab! How strange? I remem- 
ber your grandmother quite well, Shescrubbed 
ny doorsteps for years,” 


~- — 


A Female Cyclone. 


_ Mrs. Jane MeCarthy of Louisville waded 
into a gang of loafers with her sleeves rolled 
up and knocked tive of them down by right 
and left handers before they could get away. 
In so doing she smashed a knuckle, which a 
doctor mended free of charge. 
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stage burdens her- 
self with heavy 

ALMA POHSTROEM hair. Patti has but 
little ; Nilsson had her splendid blonde hair cut 
and woven into aswitch; Bernhardt says she 
couldn’t do anything with a head load of hair, 
and Ellen Terry, Adelaide Neilson, Miss East- 
lake, and Charlotte Cushman all lived in short 
hair and depended on wigs for stage work. 


All have:seen a doll baby with her little wig 
of light curls, recalling which gives a correct 
idea of Alma Fohstroem’s yellow-white hair, 
So unlike any hair to be found outside of a 
wig shop or property-room, it is not strange 
that critics accuse her of wearing false ring- 
lets. It is not unusual for the milliner to get 
impatient and tell the songstress from far- 
away Finland that she could “ give you a very 
lovely style if you would wear your own hair.” 
Convinced of her mistake, the merriment of 
the customer's laugh drowns the apologies of 
the confused artiste, and a compromise is made 
at once. Speaking about the matter, Mlle. 
Fohstroem says: 

‘*Nobody believes that I do not wear a wig 
and I take no trouble to correct the impression, 
but the fact is, my hair never grew any since 
childhood. It is much thicker, but scarcely 
longer than when I was five years old.” 





This tunny shock of hair, which is as kinky 
asa pickaninny s and as white as a cotton ball 
under gaslight, is not over three inches long on 
any part of ‘her 
head, but from 
forehead to nape 
and from ear to 
ear the screw-like 
curls grow very 
closely and pret- 
tily. 

* The length of 
my hair,” said 
Miss Marie Hal- 
ton of the Datf 
Opera Company, 
was at one time 
my vanity, but 
the requiremsnts 
of my present role 
are sotrying that in the six changes of costumeI 
am obliged to make I could not manage my 
locks and so was obliged to sacrifice length and 
ihickness and in place of the poetic veil I have 
a whisk of hair about as stubborn and ungov- 
ernable as Maggie Tulliver’s mane.” 





MARIS HIALTON. 


The cut is taken from a picture made in Paris 
a year ago, showing the splendid locks as she 
then wore them. Miss Halton has still] an 
abundance of hair which is a golden-blonde 
hue of a comparatively silky quality with a 
wavy tendency. She has chocolate-brown eyes, 
very expressive in character, a retrousse nose 
which gives rather a saucy air to the face, and 
in manner she has that softly insinuating 
nature that looks affection in every glance. 


Jane Hading has a superb head of tawny- 
brown hair, which, as shown in the annexed 
cut, waves about her head and back from the 
face after the style of our grandmothers, She 
is one of the few women brave enough to wear 
her hair parted down the middle and is candid 
enough to admit that the changing tawny 
shades are due largely to frequent bathing in a 
solution of ammonia or soda and water. Her 
hair tightly twisted 1s as thick as her wrist 
and coiled, making a perfect crown of glory. 

To see the beauty of Isabella Urquhart’s 
dusky tresses 
look for her in 
the bridle path 
that winds about 
Central Park any 
bright afternoon. 
She wears the 
conventional 
black habit and 
high hat with her 
heavy brown hair 
half braided and 
the sunlight and 
breezes playing 
with the ends. In 
évening dress she 
delights to don a 
Rembrandt hat 
with her forehead half covered by a Montague 
bang, and the rest of her hair coiled into a soft 
knob below the brim of her hat. Like Mrs. 
Potter, who, by the way, is in no way related 
to the singer, she delights in dipping hersilken 
tresses in a bath of perfume, wild olive being 





JANE FADING, 


her choice. 


The sunshine forever plays in Kathryn Kid- 
der’s hair, which is the kind and quality that 
will not be modernized and is most becoming 
when least tampered with. Coming but little 
below her shoulders and being thick and very 
curly. Miss Kidder is never forced to the use 
of a wig, for with a few pins she can draw it to 
tae top or back of her head, or by a trick of her 
own dress it for a boy, a gypsy ora prairie maid. 
The mists and fogs of the Atlantic that 
straighten out the bangs, curls and scolding 
locks of the multitude have the opposite effect 
on Miss Kidder's sunny hair, and in a rain- 
storm or a drizzle, going to and from the thea- 
ter, it is almost possible to see the ends pop up 
into finger curls and the tresses about her ears 











calculated to stimulate and invigorate the roots 
and used every new moon, after the cus- 
tomary clipping of the ends. It is the opinion 
of the golden-crowned Lily that the comb is the 
worst enemy of the hair, for while in a degree 
indispensable, the average racking with even 
the coarsest comb results in breaking countless 
strands or tresses. To counteract this a pro- 
cess of singeing is resorted to, and the split or 
broken hairs are passed through the flame of a 
burning taper, every six weeks or so. Notwith- 
standing the prevalent aversion to the curling- 
iron, the fair singer offers her thick, tluffy bang 
as an argument for the quickening growth due 
to the warm influence of that implement. Let 
loose Miss Post's hair falls about her like a 
mane, and asleep with the mass of yellow 
tresses framing forehead and face she reminds 
one of Canova’s celebrated butter beauty that 
ornamented the nobleman’s table. 

After eyes and teeth the glory of Mrs. James 
Brown Potter's beauty is her hair, which has 
been variously described as Titian, golden 
brown and tawny, but which the lovely Cleo- 
patra calls a fawn color. In designing her 
famous circular cloak two years ago Worth 
selected a cloth the exact shade of her beautiful 
treases, and the plumes in her Gainsborough | 
felt were similar. Not long ago, wanting a | 
new bunch of ostrich tips, Mrs. Potter sent her 
order and atress of her hair as a sample toa 
local feather manufacturer, who spent two 
weeks trying to duplicate the tint and then 
failed. While in no way curly, Mrs, Potter's 
hair is not straight enough te be called stringy, 
and her management of it is a source of envy 
to her friends and patrons. In the back it is 
twisted into a loose knot that shows innumer- | 
able shades of brown and gold, and which 
seems to get as mnuch support from the collar 
of her dress as it does from the silver and shell 
pins that pierce it. Over her forehead two 
pompadours are rolled, the first almost touch- 
ing the delicately pencilled eyebrows. ‘The 
fragrance of her hair may be imagined when it 
is known thac she has it rinsed in extracts of 
violets every day in the week. 

Fanny Davenport wouldn't give a dollar for 
all the hair in the Sutherland family, consider- 
ing an abundance the bane of a woman's 
existence. When one takes into consideration 
the time spent in keeping a wig of hair in order, 
the wisdom of La Tosca’s opinion will be 
acknowledged, for it is not possible to have 
clean hair with less 
than three hours* 
brushing and comb- 








ing a week, nor a 
neat arrangement 
without half as 
much time spent 
in front of the mir- 
ror. More than 
that, the man who 
knows marriage is 
a failure will admit 
that the unsightly 
curl papers at 
breakfast made 
him lose his first 
hold on love. Miss 
Davenport in pri- 
vate life has light-brown hair, which she keeps 
trimmed and thinned, and dresses in a carroty- 
like bunch on the top of her head. Her most 
picturesque style as La Tosca is a Pysche knot, 
with a fillet of gold bound round the crimped 
hair again and again. 

No such hair ever grew on a human head as 
Rosina Vokes’, which is as much a part of her 
charm as her acting or her dancing. Unable to 
bring it to a part she wears it just as nature 
intended it to be worn without a pin or a comb, , 
a band ora roll. Perfectly straight from the 
crown to scalp line, this mass of hazel-brown 
hair rolls into a sudden curl which makes a 
perfect frame for her face, ears and neck, 
giving a really Small head the opposite appear- 
ance. Scroggs, the pet dog of the actress, first 
attracted her attention by his shaggy, silky | 





KATHRYN KIDDSR. 





coat, which Miss Vokes declared was twin to 
her hair.—New York World. 





The New Music Hall. 





At last Toronto is to have a music hall of 
sufficient dimensions to give first-class concerts 
at popular prices. The site selected is on King 
street between York and Emily streets. The 
building will be 72 x 220 and seat ordinarily 2,200. 
On special occasions the seating capacity can 
be increased to 2.800. The main hall will be 
on the street level with a commodious gallery 
reached by two grand staircases. A smaller 
hall 45 x 72 called the banquet hall will 
be used for refreshment rooms, suppers, 
practice room, etc. There will be eight private 
boxes, and ample cloak rooms, lavatories and 
dressing rooms for artistes and audience. The 
estima'ed cost of the building, exclusive of land, 
is $50,000 and organ $7,000. 

The plans are well advanced, but before 
completing them, the architect and gentlemen 
interested will visit some American cities next 
week to inspect the most recent erections of 
this kind, with a view to adopting any im- 
provements considered desirable. It is intended 
to have the main hall ready this fall. The 
name has not been settled yet, but Royal 


feeling the 
pleasure which 
everyone feels 
on seeing pic- 
tures, enjoyed 
the talks and 
the views of 
Mr. Villiers, 
> the former war 
artist of the London Graphic, at the Horticul- 
tural Pavilion, on the evenings of Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of last week. The chief 
interest of Mr, Villiers’ s‘:etches to an artist or 
an art student, consists in seeing what sort of 
work a draughtsman could do in such circum- 
stances as surround the war artist. Mr. Villiers 
is to be commended for reproducing his rough 
sketches. No one expected to see or wanted 
to see finished drawings. There is a shor%- 





hand in art as well as in letters. An artist who | 


tries to delineate the ever changing scenes of 
war must be familiar with the shorthand of 
art, and the practised eye can tell the work of 
the expert stenographer of the pencil at a 
glance, 


shows as clearly, perhaps more so, the degree 
of artistic ability possessed by the drawer of 
the sketch. Mr. Villiers’ sketches appeared to 
me to vary greatly in felicity of execution. 
Some in their firm and snappy lines showed the 


work of a master hand and eye, while others | 


seemed as flimsy as a dude collar after an 
August picnic. 


similarimanner. Oursketch shows Mr, Villiers 


in the dress he wears while lecturing—the ordi- | 


nary English walking costume. In appearance 
x 


he is rather short, with broad shculders and a | 


rugged form which betokens a good constitu- 
tion. His hair and beard are light, with here 
and there a silver thread among the gold. He 
would never be mistaken fora Frenchman on 
account of his accent, and I can imagine he 
would be no small potatoes in a fight. 

oJ 


The feature of a recent meeting of the Toronto 
Medical Society was the unveiling of a large 
oil portrait of Dr. Joseph Workman. The 
painting was the work of Mr, J. W. L. Forster, 


and was highly commended. 
* 


A very useful feature of the Toronto Art 
Students’ League is a sketch club, which has 
for its object the drawing of original sketches 
from certain subjects chosen by a committee. 


The sketches are on view at the rooms of the | 


League, on the first Monday evening of each 
month, and are voted on by the members of the 
League. At the end of the season the students 
who have obtained the highest number of votes 


will receive prizes. " 


Mr. O'Brien has had many visitors to view 
his collection of water-colors during the past 
two days. This afternoon will be the last 
opportunity of seeing the entire collection. 

* 


Mr. William Cruikshank is painting a portrait 
of Mr. Spooner, president of St. George's 
Society. VAN. 


The Dress Sack Coat. 
It is not Wy any means intended to take the 


place of afull dress coat and should never be 
worn where full dress is required. It is suit- 








able only for informal occasions, where full | 


dress would be cumbersome or ificonvenient 
and yet where anything neglige would be in- 
appropriate. The newspapers which have 
written this coat up a3 a successor to the regu- 
lar full dress coat have simply made themselves 
ridiculous, 


The breezy articles they have contained were | 


probably written by reporters who get so much 
per column, and who know no more about cor- 
rect dress than a parrot does about syntax. A 
few who respect the eternal fitness of things 
have raised the cry in really fashionable circles, 
** Down with the 
reasonable. The dress sack is an elegant and 
useful garment when it is not offensively ob- 
truded where it has no right to appear, and it 
fills a long-felt want. It is the connecting link 
between elegant neglige and elegant evening 
dress, and should be much more extensively 
used than it is at present. But it can be worn 
for full dress no more appropriately than box 
ing gloves can be worn at a wedding 

The Cummerbum is taking the place of the 


The roughest sketch is as amenable to | 
| criticism as the most finished drawing, and 


Who knows but the height of | @ 
the mercury affected the artist’s work in a | §oaN% 


Dress Sack,” but they are un- | 





J.&J. LUGSDIN 


THE LEADING 


Hatters and Furriers 


10| YONGE ST., TORONTO. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanent Removal; Positive 
BY 


| DORENWEND'S SURE METHOD 
‘“ELECTROLYSI35” 


Hundreds of ladies have bee. relieved of 
an unsightly growth by this great invention. 
Nothing i+ felt but a slight current of elec- 
tricity, and this is of great benefit to the 








| system No experiment, but an actual suc- | 
cess. ‘‘ Electrolysis’ is indorsed bys leadiiy, : 
physicians. Ca!l or sen: for partic lars to ai Tits: | 
A. DORENWEND ee 

| 


PARIS HAIR WORKS, 103 and 105 Yonge sSirect 
Physicians invited to inspect 


Ladies Hair-Dressing 


Hair Ornaments 


In Real and 
Real Amber Pins and Comhs. 
Finest Cut Steel Ornamenrs, 
very fashionable just now in | 
Paris and London, 


| 

; ’ og i 

oh: Hair Gords | 
f | 
Of every descripti nm, Fringes, | 

Ss Wigs, 
qs °t “ and 
| N Character Wigs for hire. | 

| 


Soirees, Theaters, | 
hair-cuttin , 

Shampooning 
in the latest 





Tortoiseshell, 





Bangs, 
Theatrical 


Ponipadour 
Switches, 





ARMAND’S H< IR. STORE 


407 Yonge St. 407 { 
Bet veen Gerrard and McGill Streets, Toronto. 


JOHN FLETCHER 


IRON AND STEEL WORK 


| Roofs, Gi:ders, Beams, Stairs, Columns, and al | 
kinds of Iron Werk for Bui ding Purpose 





| OFFICE: | 
530 YONGE STREET, TORONTO | 


Stock is still very large and well assorted 





17, 19, 21, 


| by our Mr, Charles M. Taylor. : 
| aa 


' In tins, Ilb , 40c.; 


23, 25 AND 27 KING 


MORISON &CO ~\ 


FS ae 
THE LADIES’ TAILORS 


YATISI 





VYURSET 





This is the most perfect-fitting and 
comfortable corset in the market. 





Crompton Corset Co'y 


__8 le Manufacturers for the Dominion _ 
TAYLOR & CO. 
ART TAILORS 
120: WEST KING ST. 


OPPOSITE ROSIN HOUSE ENTRANCE. 





Perfect Workmansh'p and Correct Style 
of Dre»s for Gentlemen’s Wear a Reasonable 


Prices, Personal attsntion g'ven to all patrons 
: 


—— W. F. ROWS & CO. 

am ROOM 1, 

55 AND 57 ADELAIDE 

—— STREET EAST, 
TORONTO. 






High Grade 
Non-Magnetic 


== WATCHES 


Gold and Silver-—Wholesale and Retail 


Re me eae ar er es = ba 
EKDWARBS’ DESSICATED SOUP 


Consiets of Extract e? Brrr and VeertaBLes in » dry state; 








| quickly and easily made ready for the table; agreeable to 


the palate ; 
NUETRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL 


| and is, in its proportions of flesh-formers heat-fermers and 


mineral salts, a most perfect diet! 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
hib., 25c.; $lb., L5e.; and 2 oz. packets 5c. 


Epwarps’ Economic Cookrry—a valuable book—post free 
o» application 
STANWAY & BAILEY, Wh lesale Agents, 
44 Front Sreret East, Toroxto 





~W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


To-day commence their Great Annual Clearing Sale of 


WINTER GOODS 


Grand Bar ains to be had in every De- 


artment, specially in Mant:es, Costumes, Millinery, Silks, Dress Goods Blankets, 
lannels, H suse Linens, Upholstery and House Furnishing Goods of every deseripiion. 
Buye-:s will save money by m.king their purcha.es duving the sale at 


W. A. MURRAY & COS 


ST. EAST, TORONTO. 





218 YONGE STREET, CORNER ALBERT 


‘THIS SEASON’S 


OF FINE 


dress vest, to be worn only with the above | 


dress sack. It is a corded silk or satin band 
which is wound around the waist several 
times and tied in a loose knot; this is the 
latest novelty now worn in New York city. 
The collar, necktie and other details are pre- 
cisely the same as worn for full evening dress. 
The above styles can be seen at the Fashion- 
able West End Tatlor, Henry A, Taylor, No. 1 
Rossin House Block. 


— = 


Worse than Toronto. 

** Yes,” said a Chicago citizen, enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘our city is forging ahead very rapidly in 
the direction of art and that sort of thing.” 

** Your artists must feel very much encour- 
aged,” commented a listener, 

‘They do,” responded the citizen. *‘ they do. 
a only one of ’em starved to death last 
week,” 


> — 


Making an Impression. 


She (softly)—I shall never forget this night— 
and this ball. 

He (tenderly)—Tell me—why ? 

She-—-And that last waltz. 

He— You delight me! 

She—And you! 

He—You entrance me! 
pressed you? 

She (more softly than ever)—Yes! 
about smashed two of my toes! 


Then I have im- 


You’ve 


| 


Dress Goods, 


Mantles, 


Silks, 


WILL CLEAR OUT 


IMPORTATION 


Gloves, Hosiery, &c. 


At GREAT REDUCTIONS for the next thirty days. The CHOICEST STOCK of 


Mantles, Ulsters, Dolmans & Street Jackets 


To choose from in the city. 





NOTE—U!sters at $4, usnal price $10. 


Street Jackets $2 90, usual price $5.50. 
SPECI AL—PLUSH WRAPS, sale price $27.50, usual price $50. 


EVENING SHADES IN HENRIETTAS 


Silk Combinations to Match 


See our Scotch Tweed Suitings at 124c. and 15c., half price. 


Dress and Mantle Making an Art With Us 


Special terms all this month. 


N. B.—Family mourning at shortest notice. 


Wedding orders receive our careful attention. 


SAMPLES FORWARDED 


Estimates Furnished on Application 


i 
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“THE DAY WILL COME” 


BY M E. BRADDON, 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley's Secret,” ‘“* Vixen,” 


‘* Like and Unlike,” ‘The Fatal Three,” etc. 


ALL RIGHTS 


[The story opens in the village of Cheriton, 
which wears a holiday aspect with flags and 
evergreen arches, and is melodious with peal- 
ing bells. The villagers are assembled to greet 
the wedded pair, Juanita, daughter of Lord 
Cheriton, and her husband, Sir Godfrey Car- 
michael. One young man rides cut some dis- 
tance to meet them. This is Theodore Dal- 
brook, a cousin of Juanita, who has long re- 
garded her with a more than cousinly affection, 
but who is honorable enough to repress his 
own feelings and to wish his successful rival 
the happiness he has lost. After greeting them 
he rides homeward, his mind tossed with con- 
flicting emotions, and on his arrival gives but a 
curt greeting to the many silly questions of 
his somewhat faded, but still unmarried, sis- 
ters, who profess to be learned in Spencer and 
in the deeper mysteries of Buddhism. Chapter 
two shows the newly wedded pair in the first 
days of their honeymoon at Cheriton Chase. 
They have visited their future home, the 
Priory, the residence of Sir Godfrey. On their 
return they have spent the evening conversing 
about the Strangway family, the former own- 
ers of the Cheriton estate. After the whole 
household has retired Juanita is suddenly 
alarmed by hearinga foot-fall on the terrace. In- 
vestigation results in finding no one, and her 
husband, jokingly, tells her it must have been 
« ghost. ] 


TT 





CHAPTER IIL. 
THE DALBROOK PRBDIGREE, 


Before going further we should understand 
the pedigree of the Dalbrooks and Sir Godfrey 
Carmichael, for upon it rests many of the 
strange developments of this story. 

Cheriton Chase was one of the finest places 
in the county of Dorset. It lay south of Ware- 
ham, between Corfe Castle and Branksea | 
Island, and in the midst of scenery which has | 
a pecujiar charm of its own, a curious blend. | 
ing of level pasture and steep hillside, barren | 
heath and fertile water-meadow ; here a Dutch | 
landscape, grazing cattle, and winding stream; | 
there a suggestion of some lonely Scottish deer 
walk ; an endless variety of outline; and yon- 
der on steep conical hill top the grim stone 
walls and moldering bastions of Corfe Castle, 
standing dark ,and stern against the blue fair- | 
weather sky or boldly confronting the force of | 
the tempest. 

Cheriton House was almost as old as Corfe in 
éhe.estimation of some of the country people. 
Its history went back into the night of ages. 
But while the castle had suffered siege and | 
battery by Cromwell's ruthless cannon, and 
had been left to stand as that arch Destroyer 
left it, until only the outer walls of the mighty | 
fabric remained, with a tower or two, and the | 
mullions of one great w.ndow standing up 
above the rest, the mere skeleton of the | 
gigantic pile, Cheriton House had been cared 
for and added to century after century, so that | 
it presented now a picturesque blending of old 
and new, in which almost every corridor and 
every room was a a to the stranger. 

Never had Cheriton been better cared for than 
by ics present owner, nor had Cheriton village 
owned a more beneficent Lord of the Manor. 
And vet Lord Cheriton was an alien and a 
stranger to the soil, and that kind of a person | 
whem rustics mostly are inclined to look down 
u, on—namely, a self-made man. 

The present master of Cheriton was a law- 
lord, created about fifteen years before this day 
of clashing joy bells and village rejoicings. He | 
had been owner of the Cheriton estate for more 
than twenty years, having bought the property | 
on the death of the last squire, and at a time of 
unusual depression. He was popularly sup- 
posed to have got the estate for an old song; 
but the old song meant something between 
seventy and eighty thousand pounds, and 
represented the bulk of his wife’s fortune. He 
had not been afraid so to swamp his rich wife’s 
dowry, for he was at this time one of the most 
popular silk gowns at the equity bar. He was 
making four or five thousand a year, and he was 
strong in the belief in his power to rise higher. 

The purchase, prompted by ambition, and a 
desire to take his place among the landed | 
gentry, had turned out a very lucky one froma | 
purely commercial point of view, for a stone 
quarry that had been unworked for more than 
acentury was speedily developed by the new 
owner of the soil, and became a source of 1n- 
come which enabled him to improve mansion, 
house and farms without feeling the pinch of 


his outlay. 
Under Mr. Dalbrook's apteris hand the 
Cheriton estate, which had been gradually 


sinking to decay in the occupation of an ex- | 
hausted race, became as perfect as human in- 
genuity, combined with judicious outlay, can 
make anestate. The falcon eye of the master 
was on all things. The famous advocate's only 
idea of a holiday was to work his hardest in the 
supervision of his Dorsetshire property. He 
thought of Cheriton many a time in the law 
courts, as Fox used to think of St. Anne’s and 
his turnips amidst the debauchery of a long 
night's card playing, or in the whirl of a stormy 
debate. Purbeck might have been the motto 
and password of his life. He was born at Dor- 
chester, the son of humble shopkeeping parents, 
and wa. educated at the quaint old stone gram. 
mar school in that good old town. All his hap- 
piest hours of boyhood had been spent in the 
Isle of Purbeck. Those watery meadows and 
breezy commons and break-neck hilis had been 
his playground; and when he went back to 
them as a hard-headed, over-worked man of the 
world, made peregens from the magnitude of a 
success which had never known check or retro- 
gression, the fountains of his heart were un- 
locked by the very atmosphere of that fertile 
iand, where the salt breath of the sea came 
tempered by the balmy perfume of the heather, 
the odor of hedgerow flowers and wild thyme. 

At Cheriton James Dalbrook unbent, forgot 
that he was a great man, and remembered only 
that his lot was cast in a pleasant place, and 
that he had the sweetest and most lovable of 
wives and the loveliest of daughters, 

His daughter had been born at Cheriton, had 
known no other country home, and had never 
considered the second-floor flatin Victoriastreet | 
where her father and mother spent the London 
season. and where her father had his pied a 
terre all the year round, in the light of a home. 
His daughter, Juanita, was the eldest of three 
children born in the old manorhouse. The two 
younger, both sons, died in infanev; and it 
seemed to James Dalbrook that there was a | 
blight upon his offspring, such a blight as that | 
which withered the chitiven of Henry of Eng- 
land and Catherine of Arragon. Much had 
been given to him. He had been allowed to | 
make name and fortune, he the son and heir of | 
the littie crockery shop in a second-rate street 
of Dorchester. He had been allowed the lord. | 


| alized ; t 


| dition to his capital. 


| gate Maria Morales’ fancy. 


| Frisco wineshop for the most part. 


aware of that fact. 
an assumed name in the miners’ city, and had 
only resumed his patronyinic on retiring from 


side. 
|and high-bred air, were spontaneous as the 
beauty of a wild flower upon one of those furzy 
knolls over which her young feet had bounded 
|} in many a girlish race with her dogs or her 
chosen companion of the hour. 


connected all round. 


RESERVED. 


. 


° 

barony which was the crown of his greatness ; 
or if by special grace she were allowed to trans- 
mit her fathers title to the husband of her 
choice—which in the event of her marrying 
judiciously and nent wealth, might not be 
im practicable—it would be an alien to his race 
who would bear the title which he, James 
Dalbrook, had created. He had so longed for a 
son, and behold two had been given tohim, and 
upon both the blight had tallen. When people 
praised his daughter's childish loveliness he 
shook his head despondently, thinking that she 
too would be taken like her brothers, before 
ever the bud became a flower. 

His heart sickened at the thought of this con- 
tingency, and of his heir-at-law in the event of 
his dying childless, a first cousin, clerk in an 
auctioneer’s office at Weymouth, a sandy-haired 
freckled youth, without an aspirate, with a 
fixed idea that he was an authority upon dress, 
style and billiards, an unsupportable young 
man under any conditions, but hateful to mur- 
derousness as one’s next heir. To think of that 
freckled snob strutting about the estate in 
years to come, blinking with his white eye- 
lashes at those things which had been so dear 
to the dead. 

Ilis wife, to whom he owed the estate, had no 
relations nearer or dearer to her than the 
freckled auctioneer was to her husband. There 
remained for them both to work out their 
plans for the disposal of that estate and for- 
tune which was their own to deal with as they 
pleased. Already James Dalbrook had dim 
notions of a Dalbrook Scholarship Fund, in 
which future barristers should have their long 
years of waiting upon fortune made easier to 
them, and for which they should bless the 
memory of the famous advocate. 

Happily those brooding fears were not re 

his time the bud was not blighted, the 


flower carried no canker in its heart, but 


| opened its petals to the morning ot life, a 


strong bright blossom, revelling in sun and 
shower, wind and spray. Juanita grew from 
babyhood to girlhood with hardly an illness, 
save the regulation childish complaints, which 
touched her as lightly as a butterfly’s wing 
touches the flowers. 

Her mother was of Spanish extraction, the 
rand-daughter of a Cadiz merchant, who had 
ailed in the wine trade and had left his sons 

and daughters to carve their own way to for- 
tune. Her father had gone to San Francieco at 


| the heginning of the gold fever, had been one 


of the first to understand the safest way to 
take advantage of the situation, and had 
started a wine shop and hotel, out of which he 
made a splendid fortune within fifteen years. 
He acquired wealth in good time to send his 
two daughters to Paris for their education, and 
by the time they were grown up, he was rich 
enough ,to retire from business, and was 


' able to dispose of his hotel and wine store 


for a sum which made a considerable ad- 
He established himself in 
a brand new first floor in one of the avenues of 
tke Bois de Boulogne, a rich widower, more of 
an American than a Spaniard after his long 
exile, and he launched his two handsome 
daughters in Franco-American society. From 
Paris they went to London, and were well 
received in that upper middle-class circle in 


| which a famous barrister ranks as a great man. 


James Dalbrook was then at the apogee of his 
success, a large handsome man on the right 
side of his fortieth birthday. He was not by 
any means the kind of man who would seem a 
likely suitor for a beautiful girl of three and 
twenty ; but it happened that his heavily hand- 
some face and commanding manner, his deep, 
strong voice and brilliant conversation, pos- 
sessed just the charm that could subju- 
He was shrewd 
enough to see that he pleased her; and he fol- 
lowed up his chances here with the same vigor 
with which he had pursued the bright goddess 
Fame. Within six weeks of their first meetin 
at a Royal Academy soiree in the shabby old 
rooms in Trafalgar Square, Mr. Dalbrook and 
Miss Morales were engaged, with the full con- 
sent of her father, who declared himself willing 
to give his daughter fifty thousand pounds, 
strictly settled upon herself, for her fortune, 
but who readily doubled that sum when his 
future son-in-law revealed his desire to become 
owner of Cheriton, and to found a family. For 
such a laudable purpose, and for his favorite 
daughter, Mr. Morales was willing to make 
sacrifices. 

Juanita was only three years old when her 
father was raised to the bench, and she Was not 
more than six when he was offered a peerage, 
which he accepted promp‘ly, very glad to ex 


change the name of Dalbrook—-still extant over 


the old shop window in Dorchester, though the 
old shopkeepers were at rest in the cemetery 
..oide the town—for the title of first Baron 


| Cheriton. 


As Lord Cheriton James Dalbrook linked 


| himself indissolubly with the lands which his 


wife’s money had bought; money made in a 
Happily, 
however, few of Lord Cheriton’s friends were 
Morales had traded under 


the bar and the wine vaults. 


It will be seen, therefore, that Juanita could 
not boast of aristocratic lineage upon either 
Her beauty and grace, her lofty carriage 


She looked like 
the daughter of a duke, although one of her 


grandfathers had sold pots and pans, and the 
other had kept order, with a bowie-knife and 
revolver in 
‘Frisco tavern, in the days when the city was 
still in its roug.1-and-tumble infancy, flerce as a 
bull-pup. 
on, worshipped this only child of his, never for- 
got that she lacked that one sovereign advan- 


his belt, over the humors of a 


Hier father, who as the years went 


tage of good birth and highly-placed kindred ; 
and thus it was thatfrom her childhood he had 
been on the watch for some aliiance which 
should give her these advantages, 

The opportunity had soon offered itself. 
Among his Dorsetshire neighbors one of the 
most distinguished was Sir Godfrey Car- 


michael, a man of old family and good estate, 
highly connected on the maternal side, well 
Sir Godfrey showed him. | 
self friendly from the hour of Mr. Dalbrook's 
advent in the neighborhood. 
self delighted to welcome new blood when it 
came in the person of a man of talent and 
power. 
any meres till it ended suddenly ina 
c 


He declared him- 


The friendship thus begun never knew 


lowed field between Wareham and Wim- 
ourne, where Sir Godfrey's horse blundered at 


a fence, fell, and rolled over his rider, ten years 
after Juanita’s birth. 


There were two daughters and a son, who 


succeeded his father at the age of fifteen, and 
who had been Juanita’s playfellow ever since 
she could run alone, 


The two fathers had talked together of the 


possibilities of the future while their children 
were playing tennis on the lawn at Cheriton, or 


ship of broad acres, the honors and position of | gathering blackberries on the common. Sir 
arural squire; but he was not to be allowed | Godfrey was enough a man of the world 4o re- 
that crowning glory for which strong men ar in the idea of his son's marriage with the 


yearn. He was not to be the first of a long line 
of Barons Cheriton of Cheriton. 


eiress of Cheriton, albeit he knew that the 


| little dark-eyed girl, with the tall slim figure 


After the grief and disappointment of those | and graceful movements, had no place among 


two deaths—first of an infant of a few weeks | the salt of the earth. 


His own estate was a 


old, and afterwards of a lovely child of two per thing compared with Cheriton as Da\brook 


years—James Dalbrook hardened his heart for | 
a little while against the fair young sister who 


ton stone 


ad improved and beautified it, and the Cheri- 


uarries; and he knew that Dal- 


survived them, She could not perpetuate that ' brook's professional earnings had accumulated 








into a very respectable fortune invested in 
stocks and shares of the soundest quality. A\l- 
together his son could hardly do better than 
continue to attach himself to that dark-eyed 
child as he was attaching himself now in his 
first year at Eton, riding his pony over to Cher- 
iton every non-hunting day, and ministering to 
her childish caprices in all things. 

The two mothers had talked of the future 
with more detail and more assurance than the 
fathers, as men of the world, had ventured 
upon, Lady Cheriton was in love with her 
little girl’s boyish admirer. His frank, hand 
some Face, open-hearted manner, and undeni 
able pluck realised her ideal of high-bred youth, 
His mother was the daughter of an earl, his 
grandmother was the niece of aduke. He had 
the right to call an existing duke his cousin. 
These things counted for much in the mind of 
the storekeeper’s daughter. Her experience 
at a fashionable Parisian convent had taugh 
her to worship rank; her experience of Eng- 
lish middle-class society had not eradi- 
cated that weakness. And then she saw that 
tnis fine, frank lad was devoted to her daugh- 
ter with all a boy's ardent feeling for his first 
childish sweetheart. 

The years went on, and young Godfrey Car- 
michael and Juanita Dalbrook were sweethearts 
still—sweethearts always—sweethearts when 
he was at Eton, sweethearts when he was at 
Oxford, sweethearts in union, and sweethearts 
in absence, neither of them ever imagining any 
other love; and now, the bells of Cheriton 
Charch had rung a joy-peal to celebrate their 
wedded loves. 

By a curious fancy Juanita had elected to 
spend her honeymoon in that one house of 
which she ought to have been most weary, the 
good old house in which she had been born, and 
where all herdays of courship, a ten-years’ court- 
ship, had been spent. In vain had the fairest 
scenes of Europe been suggested to her. Shehad 
traveled enough to be indifferent to mountains 
and lakes, glaciers, and fjords. 

“‘T have seen just enough to know that there 
is no place like home,” she said, with her 
pretty air of authority. ‘I won’t have a honey- 
moon at all if I can’t have it at Cheriton. I 
want to feel what it is like to have you all to 
myself in my own place, Godfrey, amongall the 
things I love. I shall feel like a queen with a 
slave ; I shall feel like Delilah with Samson. 
When you are quite tired of Cheriton—and 
subjection, you shall take me to the Priory; 
and once there you shall be master and I will 
be slave.” 

““Sweet mastership, tyrauvous slavery,” he 
answered laughing. ‘‘ My darling, Cheriton 
will suit me better than any other place in the 
world for my honeymoon, for I shall be near 
my future electors, and shall be able to study 
the political situation in all its bearings upon 
—the Isle of Purback.” © 

S:r Godfrey was to stand for his division of 
the county in the election that was looming in 
the distance of the late autumn. He was very 
confident of success, as a young man might be 
who came of a time-honored race, and knew 
himself popular in the district, armed with all 
the newest ideas, too, full to the brim of the 
most modern intelligence, a brilliant debater 
at Oxtord, a favorite everywhere. His marri- 
age would increase his popularity and 
strengthen his position, with the latent power 
of that larger wealth which must needs be his 
in the future. 


Theodore Dalbrook, junior partner in the firm 
of Dalbrook & Son, Cornhill, Dorchester, was a 
more distant relative of Juanita’s than the 
sandy first cousin in the auctioneer’s office 
whom Lord Cheriton had once hated as the 
only alternative to a charitabie endowment. 
The sandy youth was the eldest son of Lord 
Cheriton’s only brother, long since dead. 
Theodore was the grandson of a certain Mat- 
thew Dalbrook, a second cousin of Lord Cher- 
iton’s, and once upon a time the wealthiest 
and most important member of the Dalbrook 
family. The simple couple in the crockery shop 
had looked up to Matthew Dalbrook, solicitor, 
with a handsome old house in Cornhill, a smart 
gig, a stud of three fine horses, and half the 
country people for his clients. To the plain 
folks behind the counter, who dined at one 
and supped on cold meat and pickles and 
Dutch cheese at nine of the clock, Mr. 
Dalbrook, the lawyer, was a great man. 
They were moved by his condescension 
when he dropped in to the five o'clock tea, and 
talked over old family reminiscences, the farm- 
house on the Weymouth road which was the 
cradle of their race,and where they had all 
known good days while the old people were 
alive, and while the homestead was; a family 
rendezvous. That he should deignto drink tea 
in the little parlor behind the shop, he who had 
a drawing-room almost as big as achurch, anda 
man servant in plain clothes to wait upon him 
at his six o'clock dinner, was a touching act of 
humilityin theireyes. When their younger boy 
brought home prizes and certificates of all kinds 
from the grammar school it was from Matthew 
they sought advice, modestly, and with the ap- 
prebension of being deemed over-ambitious. 

** I’m afraid he’s tov much of a scholar for the 
business,” said the mother, shyly, looking at 
her tall overgrown son, pallid with rapid 
growth and over-much Greek and Latin. 

‘Of course he is; that boy is too good to sell 
pots and pans. You must send him to the uni- 
versity, Jim.” 

Jim, the father, looked despondently at 
Jame3, the son. The university meant some- 
thing awful in the crockery merchant's mind ; 
a vast expenditure of money; dreadful hazards 
to religion and rrorals ; friendships with dukes 
and marquises, whose influence would alienate 
the boy from his parents, and render him scorn- 
ful of the snug back parlor, with his grand- 
father’s portrait over the mantelpiece, painted 
in oils by a gifted townsman, who had once 
had a picture very nearly hung in the Royal 
Academy. 

a couldn’t e7ord to send him to college,” he 
said. 

“Oh, but you must afford it. I must help 
you, if you and Sarah haven’t got enough in an 
old stocking anywhere—as I dare say you have. 
My —_ are at the university, and they didn’t 
do half as well at the grammar school as your 
boy has done. He must go to Cambridge, he 
must be entered at Trinity Hall, and if he works 
hard and keeps steady he needn't cost you a 
fortune. You would work, eh, James?’ 

‘** Wouldn't I just, that’s all,” James replied 
with emphasis, 

His heart had sickened at the prospect of the 


| crockery business; the consignments of pots 


and pans; the returned empties, invoices, 
quarterly accounts, matchings, rivetings, dust 
straw, dirt, and degradation. He could not sce 
the nobility of labor in that dusty shop, below 
the ievel of the pavement, amid ewers and 
basins, teacups and beer jugs, sherries and 
ports. But to work in the university—hard by 
that greai college where Bacon had worked, 
and Newton, and a host of the mighty dead, 
and where Whewell, a self-made man, was still 
head—to work among the sons of gentlemen, 
and with a view to the profession of a gentle- 
man. That would be labor for which to live; 
if need be. 

* If—if mother and me were tostrain a p’int,” 
mused the crockery man, who was better able 
to afford the university for his son than many 
a gentleman of Dorset whose boys had to be 
sent there, willy nilly, ‘if mother and me that 
have worked so hard for our money was willing 
to spend a goodish bit of it upon sending him 
to college, what are we to do with him after 
we've made a fine gentleman of him? That's 
where it is, you see, Matt.” 

‘* You are bet goes to make a fine gentle- 
man of him,G forbid. If he does well at 
Cambridge you can make a lawyer of him, 
Trinity Hall is the nerewty of lawyers. You 
can article him to me; and look you here, Jim, 
if I don’t have to help you pay for his educa. 
tion, I'll give his articles, There, now, what 
do you say to that?” 

The offer was pronounced a generous one, and 
worthy of a blood relation ; but James Dalbrook 
never took advantage of his kinsman’s kind- 
ness. His university career was as successful 
as his progress at the quaint old grammar 









































































































school, and his college friends, who were 
neither dukes nor marquises, but fairly sensible 
young men, all advised him to apply himself to 
the higher branch of the law; so James Dal- 
brook, of Trinity Hall, ate his dinners at the 
Temple during his last year of undergraduate 
life, came out seventh wrangler, was called to 
the Bar, and in due course wore crimson, velvet 
and ermine, and became Lord Cheriton, a man 
whose greatness in somewise overshadowed the 
small provincial dignity of the house of Mat- 
thew Dalbrook, erstwhile head of the family. 

The Dalbrooks, of Dorchester, had gone upon 
their way quietly, thriving, respected, but in 
no wise distinguished. atthew, junior, had 
suceeeded his father, Matthew, senior, afd the 
firm in Cornhil] had been Dalbrook and Son for 
more than thirty years; and now Theodore, 
the eldest of a family of five, was Son, and his 
grandfather, the founder of the firm, was sleep- 
ing the sieep of the just in the cemetery out- 
side Dorchester. 

Lord Cheriton was too wise a man to forget 
old obligations or to avoid his kindred, There 
was nothing to be ashamed of in his connection 
with a thoroughly reputable firm like Dalbrook 
& Son. They might be provincial, but their 
name was a synonym for honor and honesty. 
They had taken as firm root in the land as the 
county families whose title-deeds and leases, 
wills and codicils they kept. They were well- 
bred, well-educated, God-fearing people, with no 
struggling ambitions, no morbid craving to get 
upon a higher social level than the status to 
which their a position and their 
means entitled them. They rodeand drove good 
horses, kept Se servants, lived in a good 
house, visised among the county people with 
moderation, but they made no pretensions to 
being smart. They offered no sacrifice of for- 
tune or self-respect to the modern Moloch, 
Fashion. 

The younger son, called Harrington, was 
destined for the church, and had advanced 
views upon church architecture and music, and 
the two unmarried daughters, Janet and 

| Sophia, also held advanced views upon the 
woman’s rights question, and a sovereign con- 
tempt for the standard young lady. 

Theodore’s lines were marked out for him 
with inevitable precision. He had been taken 
into partnership the day he was out of his art- 
icles, and at seven-and-trwenty he was his 
father’s right hand, and represented all that 
was modern and popular in the firm. He was 
steady as a rock, had an intellect of singular 
acuteness, a ready wit, and very pleasing man- 
ners. He had above all things the inestimable 
gift of an equable and happy temper. He had 
been everybody's favorite from the nursery 
upwards, popular at school, popular at the 
University, popular in the loca! club, popular 
in the hunting field ; and it was the prevailing 
opinion of Dorchester that he ought to marry 
an heiress and make a great position for the 
house of Dalbrook. Some people had gone so 
far as to say that he ought to marry Lord 
Cheriton’s daughter. 

He had been made free of the great house at 
Cheriton from the time he was old enough to 
visit anywhere. His fa nily had been bidden to 
all notable festivities; had baen duly ca led 
upon, at not too long intervals, by Lady Cheri- 
ton. He had ridden by Juanita’s side in many 
a run with the South Dorset foxhounds, and 
had waited about with her outside many a 
covert. They had picnicked and made gipsy 
tea at Corfe Castle; they had rambled in the 
woods near Studland; they had sailed to 
Branksea, and, further away to Lulworth 
Cove, and the romantic caves of Stare; 
but this had been all in frank cousinly 
friendship. Theodore had seen only too soon 
that there was no room for him in his kins- 
womans heart. He began by admiring her 
as the loveliest girl he had ever seen; he had 
ended by adoring her, and he adored her still ; 
but with 2 loyal regard which accepted her 
position as another man’s wife; and he would 
have died sooner than dishonor her by one un- 
holy thought. 


(To be Continued.) 








Variety is the Spice of Life. 





‘*As we pen these lines,” wrote the able edi- 
tor, ‘‘our eyes are rivers of tears, and our soul 
is fraught with poignant woe. <A gentle lumi- 
nous star, that shone more lustrous than all the 
stars about her, has died out, and is dead for- 
ever. Gladys Swivelhurst—Gladys, the beau- 
tiful, ‘he young, is dead.” 

At this juncture the foreman entered the 
able editor's room, and informed him that a 
short item was necessary to fill the last column 
on the second page, and the editor wrote this: 

**We must have money to carry on our busi- 
ness. Severa] hundreds of dollars are due us, 
and if they are not forthcoming immediately 
the accounts will be placed in the hands of a 
collector.” 

Having dashed this off, he continued the arti- 
cle about the dead one: 

“ Her life and death reminds me of the short 
but beautiful existence of the flower; born 
under smiling skies, nourished by gentle 
breezes, only to be cut off va the pitiless wind 
from the north. It seems like an unhallowed 
dream—that Gladys is dead; but she is doubly 
dead, in that she died so young.” 

Here he was calied to the telephone, and was 
instructed by the manager of the Brokeslate 
Coal Company to write and print a short read- 
ing notice for that corporation, and he at once 
compiled this: 

“* “very man’s house should be his palace, 
and a palace would be very uncomfortable 
without warmth, The prudent man will order 
his coal of the Brokeslate Coal Company. This 
coal is free from dirt, dust and clinkers. It 
burns freely and gives great heat. Purchasers 
will always receive full weight, and having 
used this coal once, will buy no other.” 

Then the death notice was continued : 

‘*It was in the morning of the wedding day ; 
the golden glow of the sunlight, streaming into 
her chamber, seemed a promise of a life of 
happiness to come ; but, ere the shadows of the 
evening had fallen upon the brown earth, the 
deeper and colder shadow of death dimmed 
those tender eyes, left the damp upon her 
beautiful brow, and all was over.” 

Here a messenger handed him a note. He 
read it, and taking another sheet of paper, soon 
sent the following to the printers : 

‘** James Cobbleton tells a good joke on Andy 
Shellhorn. For several “oe the latter had 
been annoyed by cattle which broke into his 
poet causing general havoc. At last, enraged 
yeyond endurance, he bought a gun, and hear- 
ing the usual racket in the garden about mid- 
night, he opened the window of his room and 
b azed away. In the morning he found that he 
had shot one of his own cows, which had broken 
from the stable and wandered into the yard. 
The laugh is on Andy.” 

He again resumed the obituary: 

‘““We have watched this young girl grow 
from childhood to youn oak glorious woman- 
hood. We have watched her when she went by 
like a sunbeam, and marveled at her beauty ; 
and to-day we see the bridal robes substituted 
by the clinging cerements of death, and our 
tears seem drops of blood ebbing from a 
crushed and anguished heart,” 

When this was written a reporter entered 
the room and handed him a marked copy of a 
local contemporary, after reading which he 
rapidly penned the following : 

‘* The scurrilous dish-rag which is published 
in an obscure alley of this town, by a lop-eared 
leper who spends his evenings trying to wash 
the tar off his near with benzine, says that we 
received fifty dollars for supporting General 
Strutover for the office of constable. It is 
scarcely worth while for us to brand this as an 
infamous lie which would make Ananias green 
with envy, were it net for the tact that there 
are pom who do not know the true character 
of the moral and physical wreck making the 
charge. We do brand jt as alie, therefore; and 
as a lie we will cram it down the throat of the 
degenerate coward who uttered it.” 

The obituary was then taken up again: 

“In this, the dark hour of our sorrow, we 
have the sweet consolation of knowing that the 


shouldn’t drifle mit de old man,” 





gentle Gladys, too lovely tor the harsh blasts 
and tempests of earth, is now where the tear 
never falls, where the sigh is never heard, 
where the footfalls of death never echo on the 
jasper streets. We can only hope in the un- 
certain future, when we, too, have crossed the 
waters of the river of death, we can meet her 
there—there where the chorus swells forever, 
and snowy pinions fan the perfumed air.” 

Another telephone message, and the editor, 
taking a fresh slip of paper, scribbled this: 

**Genial Tom Breighton is going about town 
to day with a broad smile, on account of a 
handsome boy baby who has taken up his abode 
at the house. _Tom has the congratulations of 
ye editor.” 

Then he wrote the final sentences of the 
death notice : 

“This is indeed a sweet thought, vet we are 
stricken with sorrow that in all. the weary years 
to come, we can hear her voice no more. But 
what avail words? We cannot speak the 
thoughts that surge through our brain; the 
tears fall from our eyes on the paper before us, 
and the pen drops from our hand. Peace; 
eternal peace, to the ashes of her who is gone.’ 

The day’s work was now done. 

“James,” said the editor, wearily, to the 
reporter, ‘let us go over to Patsey Cardey’s 
saloon and shake for the drinks.” 





Result of Mrs. Langtry’s Scheme of Dressing 
Ushers in Appropriate Costumes. 





Usher (to manager)—I’ve wore kilts for Mac- 
beth, red tights for Faust, an’ bog trotter’s togs 
for The Lorgaire ; but, by ginger! I want you 
to understand this is th’ last straw! an’ I’m 
goin’ to kick ! !—Puck. 


—_———_— oo 


Wonderful Stone Masons. 


The old Egyptians were better builders than 
those of the present day. There are blocks of 
stoges in the Pyramids which weigh three or 
four times as much as the obelisk on the Lon- 
don embankment. There is one stone, the 
weight of which is estimated at eight hundred 
and eighty tons. There are stones thirty feet 
in length which fit so closely together that a pen- 
knife may be run over the surface without 
discovering the break between them. They 
are not laid with mortar either. We have no 
machinery so perfect that it will make two 
surfaces thirty feet in length which will meet 
together as these stones in the Pyramids meet. 
It is supposed that they were rubbed backward 
and forward upon each other until the surfaces 
were assimilated, making them the world’s 
wonders in mechanical skill. 








Just the Thing. 
Young Lady—Anything new in writing- 
paper ? 
Tealor—~ You, miss; we have one new style 
ugly enough to give folks a fit, and so rough 
that no human being can write on it. 
How cute! Give mea box. 





A Thankful Spirit. 


Watouny . 





Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me anything 
you have to be thankful for in the past year? 
Johnny (withont hesitation)— Yessur. 
Teacher— Well, Johnny, what is it? 
Johnny—Why, when you broke your arm you 
couldn't lick us for two months.—N. Y. Life. 


—+ 


A Grim Reminiscence at a Wedding. 


One of the most terrible, as it is also one ot 
the most thrilling, tales that history has to 
tell, is recalled by the announcement in the 
Scottish papers of Miss Edith Brydon’s mar- 
riage in lverness Cathedral. This lady’s father 
was the famous Dr, Brydon, of the Afghan 
massacre of January, 1842—the one survivor 
who, wounded and faint and weary, after a 
most perilous ride, reached Jellalabad to tell 
General Sale the piteous story of what had 
taken place in the Khyber Pass. They were 
16,000—or, counting women and children, 26,- 
000—who set out from Cabul on that ill-starred 
journey ; and he was the only man who had 
escaped. Between the dark crags of Jugdullak 
the murderous Afghans had their fill of blood. 
The death trap ran with the gore of soldiers, 
camp followers, women, and children alike. 
Dr. Brydon alone escaped. 


—_—— oe 


A Considerate Son. 


Father (taking down the switch)— You know 
that it causes me great pain to punish you, 
Willie, but—— 

Willie (edging towards the door)—Father, if 
I were to cause you unnecessary pain, my con- 
science would torture me for a year. 


et 


Make no Mistake. 


Three or four passengers on the rear platform 
of a Woodward avenue car were sniffing in dis- 
gust the other day when a man who had to 
clutch on the railing to hold himself up, spoke 
up and said: 

“Shentlemen, make no mistake. Er con- 
duck’er may be drunk, too; but its my breath 
zhat er pervades er atmosphere, ‘Doan’ lay er 
to er conduck’er.”’ 


—_—_ 


How She Knew. - 
He—Whaiat made you think that picture in 





the exhibition was mine? You must be a judge 
of style, because it was unsigned. 
She (modestly)—You flatter me. I really 


didn’t know it was yours until I saw everybody 
laughing at it. 


n> Qe ee 


Not Sufficiently Specific. 
**Yacob, vhere did I lay down mine speg- 
dacles ?” 
‘*Righd unter your nose, Vater.” 
** Don’d so intefinite, mine son. 


You 
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A BAD MAN’S SWEETHEART. 


BY EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AT CROSS-PURPOSES, 


Author of ‘The Farmin’ Editor’s Sketches,” ‘ Dolly,” ‘* Widower Jones,” ete. 


‘“*What do I think of it, Dell? I think it is 


the meanest thing I ever heard you propose. I 
didn’t think you could be so cruel.” 

This was Bee McKinley's answer when Dell 
asked her what she thought of her plan for pro- 
tecting Mrs. King from her own folly and 
Tully's mercenary advances. The longer Dell 
had considered the matter the more fixed her 
intentions became of fighting Mr. Tully with 
his own weapons. With mature thought the 
plan did not grow less distasteful to her honest 
nature, but that some such course was an 
absolute necessity and within the line of her 
duty, made her determined’ without making 
her brave. She felt she had courage enough to 
undertake it, and that when she had once 
begun, she would be able to carry it through, 
but she wanted a confidante, someone to whom 
she could explain the real meaning of her con- 
duct; someone who, should she fail, would 
know that her efforts had been prompted by a 
good motive; someone with whom she could 
consult, and who would assist her in carrving 
out what she proposed. When at last she de- 
cided on Bee McKinley her mind felt easier. 
She would insist on having Bee always with 
her when Mr, Tully was likely to be about, and 
in this way would be able to encourage him 
without giving him an opportunity for a definite 
declaration. Counting on Bee’s intense love of 
fun, it had never entered her mird that she 
would object to joining in such a partnership. 
A note from Dell had brought Bee over early in 
the evening, and they were closeted together 
in Dell's pretty dressing-room. 


“*Mean!* ‘Cruel!’” exclaimed Dell indig- 
nantly. ‘*‘ What is there mean or cruel 
about it?” 


“There is nothing about it that isn’t mean 
or cruel, Dell #Srowning,” retorted Bee. 
**There are plenty of ways to make him cease 
his folly with Mrs. King without leading him 
to believe that you love him. Why, it will 
break his heart and send him to the dogs. 
Poor Tully, you don’t seem to think he has any 
feelings.” 

‘“*Now, Bee, do have some sense. A man 
can't have any fine feelings, or enough heart to 
be broken, if he can make desperate love toa 
half a dozen women in as many months, and if 
there is any other way to stop him I wish you 
would propose it.” 

‘* Why, tell him right to his face what you 
think of his tonduct and say he must quit. I 
am just as sure as I am alive he would,” cried 
Bee earnestly. 

** Would’ what? Quit his attentions to 
Madge? I am just as sure as I am alive he 
would do nothing of the sort. He is eaten u 
by vanity, and would think I was jealous an 
would try to put his arm around me and coax 
me to make it up. Bah! I know him too weli 
to have any confidence in the possibility of 
driving him out of his egotism. I would 


humiliate myself for nothing—for worse than | 


nothing. He would go on making more 
desperate love than ever co Mrs. King, with 
the idea of making me so jealous that I could 
stand it no longer, and then he would feel sure 
of me rushing into his arms without more ado.” 

‘* Well, let me tell him, then. I am not 
afraid of him, and he couldn’t think me 
jealous.” 

‘“*But where would you tell him you had 
obtained your information? Thank goodness 
this matter hasn’t become public yet. He 


would suspect at once I had sent you, and that | 
| the possibility of such happiness, yet after all 


would be worse than if I told him myself. 
Don't you dare to speak to him about it, Bee. 
I know of nothing that would humble me like 
being suspected of employing a go-between.” 


Little Bee sat in the low rocking-chair, her 
hands clasped around her knee, as was her 
wont in moments of abandonment. For afew 
minutes she was silent, attentively studying 
Dell's face. 

** Dell,” she exclaimed, as if she had suddenly 
arrived at a decision, ‘I will do as you ask me, 
but remember one thing, I am not doing it to 
keep Mrs. King from making a fool of herself, 
but because [ believe you like Tully yet, and if 
I encourage you and give him a chance to show 
how much in earnest he is, everything will 
come out allright yet.” 

‘*[ don’t care what you think, little silly. I 
will be able to prove that you are very far 
astray, and more than that, ~ will get to see 
so much of Tully's true character that you 
won't champion him again. You promise not 
to run away and leave me alone with him, not 
for a single moment!” 

**You needn't be afraid, Dell, I will stay in 
sight, but I won’t always promise to be within 
hearing,” answered Bee, still looking quizzically 
at her friend. 

When, later in the evening, Mr. Tully 
arrived, Dell took possession of him before 
Mrs. King had a chance to make a move. Mrs. 
Flambert came in later, then Mr. Stryde, 
but Dell’s kindness to Mr. Tully was so 
marked, the banker did not stay long. Mrs. 
Flambert was delighted, and with a very 
shrewd suspicion that Mrs. King was anything 
but pleased, attached herself to that lady and 
became exceedingly enthusiastic in speaking 
of her pleasure that Dell had at last made up 
her mind to marry Mr. Tully. 

‘It does look almost like it—whether he is 
willing or not,” observed Mrs. King with great 
acidity. 

Mrs. F lambert was now certain of her ground. 

‘He is ‘willing’ enough. I told him one day 
he was spoiling his chances by being over- 
anxious, and lately the artful rascal has been 
flirting with others, just to make her jealous.” 

‘““He seems to have succeeded,” answered 
Mrs. King, with a yawn and a malicious glance 
towards the conversation chair in which Tully 
and Dell were seated. 

They were almost facing each other. Dell's 
face brighter and more vivacious than it had 
been for many a day. Tully’s intense, eager 
look was very unlike the serene smile with 
which he ordinarily concealed his feelings. He 
was speaking rapidly, now and then making a 
quick, graceful sweep with his arm, as if illus- 
trating some irresistible or violent circum- 
stance, The astute little Bee sat strumming 
on the piano, as she afterwards described it 
—playing “incidental music” for the love 
scene in the conversation chair, and pretty and 
suitable music it was—a bar or two from one 
well-known sonz after another—plaintive 
mivors, sweet refrains repeating and repeating 
themselves, interspersed with gay movements 
and snatches from bright operatic airs, The 
music effectually prevented Mrs. King and 
Mrs. Flambert from overhearing what was be- 
ing said, and when Hee’s sharp ears detected a 
lull in the Flambert-King conversation, the 
music grew much louder. 

‘*Now, Mr. Tully,” said Dell, laughingly, 
“don’t make explanations. I always under- 
stood thac men of the world never make them 
—they are so apt to explain themselves into a 
worse situation than the one they are trying to 
get out of,” 

**Pardon me, Miss Browning, but I am not 
speaking as aman of the world now. I must 
explkin. You may not understand, you may 
fot believe me, but for Heaven's sake let me 
the best construction I can on my con- 

uct.” 

**Don't bother constructing it, Mr. Tully. 
It would be easier to reconstruct yourself.” 

‘But I want to make you believe that there 
is a possility of my reconstructing myself. 
You have treated me so coldly lately that I 
have been in the deepest depths of despair lest 
I had committed the unpardonable sin, and was 
to be forever shut out from the light of your 
countenance——” 

**Now, now, 


stretch my imagination too far I can’t con- 








; me 








Mr. Tully, don’t ask me to' 


ceive of you being in despair, and certainly you 
haven't shown any symptoms of ejection. I 
am afraid you are trying to impose on my cred- 
ulity,” retorted Dell. 

““But you know, Miss Browning, people are 
sometimes very sick without showing it. No 
matter what you may think of my behavior 
that night after the service at the Pavilion, or 
of the bad taste I showed in accepting the invi- 
tation, I don’t want you to believe me a hypo- 
crite or imagine that I would go about in sack- 
cloth and ashes so that people might think 
me repentant, nevertheless, t om sorry. The 
cynical way you laugh at my explanation is 
much harder for me to bear than the sharp 
reproofs and candid criticism--er—er—, and 
candid criticism in which you used to indulge.” 

‘Well, I wont indulge in it any more, Mr. 
Tully, I think I must have got to taking life 
too seriously, so you see I am trying to recon- 
struct myself. Let us agree to be frivolous,” 

_ ‘But I don’t want to, I never felt more ser- 
ious in my life and you can’t be frivolous. You 
may be cynical——” 

_ “Well, then, why not cynical, Mr. Tully?” 
interrupted Dell. ‘Is that a role that you 
wish to monopolize?” 

“Tt is certainly a role that I don’t desire to 
see you adopt. I meet enough of it in the 
world to make me anxious to find someone 
who is sincere, I always liked you—I say 
‘liked’ because I dare not use a stronger word — 
because you are restful. After one fights in 
the courts with business men who are willing 
to adopt any role to gain their ends, with 
criminals who will make any plea to escape 
justice, I have looked with admiration—yes, 
adoration—at you because you are always tne 
same. You had the ring of purity in your 
voice, the stamp of sincerity in your face. To- 
night you seem different. The change frightens 
me. Have I fallen so low that you feel you 
can no longer treat me as you do other people?” 

‘“You flatter yourself, Mr. Tully,” answered 

Dell, with a_ hardening of her voice, ‘when 
you imagine I would study a particular vole for 
your especial benefit.” 
_ “ Believe me, Miss Browning, I am not accus- 
ing you of studying any part, but arming your- 
self against me with a cynicism which [ know 
you do nut feel towards mankind—it is a scep- 
ticism of my motives, and wounds me as dis- 
belief in my individual self.” 

““Oh, you vain man, you apply everything to 
yourself, I really suspect you of imagining that 
the world was created for you and the rest of 
us were put here to amuse you.” 

‘Yes, I know that is what you believe,” 
answered Tully, dejectedly, ‘but if you knew 
how out of joint I am with the world and 
myself you would find no reason for your sus- 
picion. I have tried to take life asa joke, I 
thoughtit easier to laughat my own misfortunes 
than those of other ra or to fight with and 
than try tochange what [did not create, but now 
my miereries are past the joking point. You do 
not know,” he whispered intensely, ‘*how 
utterly miserable I am, how I hate myself, or 
what insurmountable reasons I have for my 
deadly disgust of what I have done and what I 
am. Do you remember once [ told you I be- 
lieved a man could stand on one foot in the hot 
sun all day and rest himself by just looking at 
you? You are so gentle, socheerful, your pres- 
ence in a room seems to quiet every disturb- 
ance, the touch of your hand set everything 
straight. I long for the privilege of being near 
you and feeling the quiet and contentment you 
seem to bring. I have been too thoughtless, 
selfish and careless to shape my life towards 


it wasn’t selfishness alone. There always 
seemed to be a guif fixed between us. Now it 
is wider than ever, never so wide as to-night, 
though for the first time in months I am per- 
mitted to be near you. Your presence is a re- 
proach. I know your distrust of me is so well- 
deserved it tortures me, and yet,” he cried, 
leaning towards her, ‘‘ Dives, in the agony of 
his lost state, didn’t look up to heaven with 
——_ longing, with more bitter remorse, than 

look at you, and wish to God I had died before 
I met you.” 

*“* Why, Mr. Tully,” exclaimed Dell, involun- 
tarily moving further away from him, impressed 
in spite of herself by his despairing voice and 
pale face and the brilliancy of his eyes under 
which were dark circles that she attributed to 
recent dissipation. As she moved from him he 
threw himself back against the circling arm of 
the chair. She laughed somewhat nervously. 

‘* Really you can't expect me to be serious 
when you talk in this very melodramatic 
strain.’ 

Mrs. King and Mrs. Flambert had observed 
the very striking passage in the dialogue and 
had found it impossible to restrain their curios- 
ity sufficiently to continue their conversation. 
Bee at the pare had also noticed from the 
corners of her bright eyes that Tully was 

rowing excited and the music took a very 


| loud and merry turn which startled the widow 


into an effort to appear unobservant. 

‘IT suppose you thought you were addressing 
the jury didn't you, Tully,” cried Mrs, Flam- 
bert, raising her voice. 

* Yes, I was giving Miss Browning a sample 
of my ornate and persuasive style,” Tully an- 
swered with a forced laugh, but the music was 
too loud to permit a conversation at such long 
range, and Mrs, Flambert did not attempt to 
continue it. 

After the awkward pause Tully and Dell 
seemed unable to renew their dialogue, and 
Mrs. Flambert suggested a visit to the conser- 
vatory to Mrs. King who very unwillingly aban- 
doned the field to her rival. Bee very un- 
7 made a movement asif to follow them 
and Dell took alarm. 

‘* Bee, take Mr. Tully out to the conserva- 
tory. I must pay my good-night visit to Jack if 

ou will excuse me fur a few minutes, Mr. 
ully.” 

Jack was not asleep, but too angry to forgive 
Dell for having preferred Mr. Tully's society to 
his. ‘Jack, you are real cross,” she whispered 
coaxingly, as.eshe clasped his face between her 
hands, ‘‘and I am going to kiss you good night 
and leave you.” 

He still refused to speak, but after she had 
gone he turned his face to the wall and cried 
himself to wore A little before ten Kare 
McKinley and ee | Grigsby called for Bee 
and at once became the butt of Mrs. Flamvert’s 
rather inconsiderate wit. 

“Come over here, Teddy, and sit down by 


‘Really, Mrs. Flambert, I am afraid of you,” 
sneered Vie blushing Teddy as he pushed bis 
spectacles closer to his eyes, ‘you ask such 
very direct questions, Shall [ go over to her, 
Kitty ; do you think it would be safe?” he in- 
quired, turning his kindly face towards Miss 


McKinley with that faltering and uncertain. 


look one may notice in the countenance of a 
blind man when trying to find his way. 

“Of course, Teddy,” laughed Kitty with ex- 
ceeding pleasure in her face that she should be 
asked, ‘“‘if she asks you any leading questions 
don’t answer.” 

‘*Now, Teddy,” began Mrs. Flambert when 
she had gotten her victim in the seat beside 
her, “ what is this I hear about: you and 


Kitty?” " 

" Z I—I reall—you had better ask Kitty 
herself.” 

**Come here, Catherine,” cried Mrs, Flam- 
bert authoritatively, ‘‘are you and Teddy really 
engaged ?”’ 

“No,” answered the matter-of-fact Miss Mc- 
Kipiat ‘*we are not.” 

"7 y, Kitty,” interrupted Teddy, “‘I thought 


we were.’ 
** Well, I would like to know what made 

you think so, Mr. Grigsby,” answeied Kate, 

sharply. 

* Weil, really, I—of course I am wrong. It 
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was presumption in me to think so; I ought to 
have said that I hoped so.” 

Mrs. King and Bee were at the piano, where 
Dell was preparing to play an accompaniment 
for Mr. Tully, so the indefatigable match-maker 
seeing they were unobserved, placed one of 
her arms affectionately around Kitty Mc- 
Kinley’s waist and the other she passed 
through the long and awkward arm of Mr. 
Grigsby. As she drew them together she 
whispered, ‘* Kitty, why don’t you have pity on 
Teddy? The great big goose will never have 
courage enough to ask you any more directly 
than he has already. Let me be the witness of 
your engagement.” 

There was alittle pause just long enough to 
make Kitty feel that she had not betrayed too 
much eagerness when she answered, “ Well, if 
Teddy wants it to be so.” 

“Want it, Kitty,” stammered Teddy, ‘‘you 
know I want you, Kitty, I have been trying to 
say so fora month and I thought I had made 
myself clear te 

** Well, you have now any way, Teddy, and I 
want you to do something for me, both of you, 
mind, I must have your united help.” 

‘““What is it,” demanded straightforward 
Kitty. 

* { want you to help Tully to make his peace 
with Dell.’ 

**T am sure I will help you with the greatest 
pleasure,” whispered Kitty, but Teddy witha 
sudden jerk which straightened up his tall 
form seemed inclined to object. 

‘*I can count on you too, can't I, Teddy ?” in- 
guired Mrs. Flambert. 

“Tt isn’t any of my business you know, Mrs, 
Flambert, I would be awfully obliged if you 
wouldn’t ask me, and at test I would be sure 
to do more harm than good.” i 

**You would, indeed,” answered Mrs. Flam- 
bert, ‘if I left you to do your own planning. 
All I want is for Kitty to doas I tell her, and for 
you to do as Kitty says. My heart is set on mak- 
ing this match, and I don’t care what anyone 
thinks, Tuliy only needs half a chance and he 
will be a good map. Now don’t throw back 
your head, Teddy, like that, an old married 
woman like me knows more about these things 
than a clumsy, near-sighted, overgrown boy 
like you. You hear things without seeing 
them, and suspect Tully of being much worse 
than he really is.” 

**Oh, don’t misunderstand me, Mrs, Flam- 
bert, I like Steve Tully. For many years we 
have been intimate friends, I haven't a word to 
say against him, only I really can’t dip into 
anybody’s else business without feeling that I 
ought to be kicked.” 

‘But you won't have to ‘dip,’ Teddy, I will 
do the ‘dipping,’ but you must act under 
Kitty’s instructions.” 

*Of course, of course,” exclaimed Teddy, 
pushing his spectacles up close to his eyes 
that he might better find his way around the 
chair to where Kitty stood, *‘ I will do anything 
that Kitty says,” 

“Kitty,” said Mrs. Flambert tenderly, her 
bright eyes filling with tears, ‘‘ you have found 
atreasure in Teddy. There are few like him; 
few, very few men who hate to interfere in 
otner people's business, If you aren't good to 
him you will deserve to be miserable all the 
rest of your life.” 

Teddy had found Kitty's hand resting on the 
back of the chair, and as he held it tightly in 
his own, he answered : “I am not afraid ofher, 
but of myself; Iam soclumsy and stupid! Do 
you think T can make you happy, Kitty?” 

“Yes, Teddy.” 

** How like a pair of babies ycu talk! Come 
home at once; you are too young to be out 
after dark,” cried Mrs. Flambert, with a des- 
perate but ineffectual atrempt to get them out 
of the room long enough fcr Tully to have 
another word with Dell. 

“May I come to-morrow night?” Tully im- 
plored, as he was about to take his leave. “I 
have something I must tell you. I could not 
to-night, for we were not alone.” 

** You may come if you wish,” answered Dell, 
as she caught Bee’s arm and detained her long 
enough to prevent Tully from saying more ; 
*‘and Bee,” she whispered, *‘you must come 
to-morrow night. He is coming again.” Bee 
nodded and was gone, leaving Dell alone with 


Mrs. King. ae 
* You made a very pretty exhibition of your- 
self, Dell.’ began the widow, fiercely. ‘‘I |} 


never before saw anyone throw herself at 
a man’s head quite so distinctly as you did to- 
night.” 

“Tam becoming like you, Madge, and begin 
tothink I have no time to lose. Good-night!” 


(To be Continued.) 
re 


Easterner (in Western town).—I don’t see 
any school in this town. 

Westuee. tee don't? Guess you must be 
Don’t you see that sign over 


near-sighted. ‘ 
**Teechin Dun Heer? 


that there door: 


His Apology. 

A delightful story is told of Thomas Poole. 
When “‘a person of some local importanze, and 
with certain claims to respect and difference,” 
which everybody recognized, took it in his 
head to hold forth in Poole’s presence—perhaps 
out of pure love of irritating a fellow-creature 
—in authoritative disparagement of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, Poole boiled, and told the 
reviler, in the most emphatic manner that he 
was a fool. 

Poole was sorry for it afterwards. ‘‘ Did I call 
him a fool? How very wrong of me? How 
very wrong? Would it do any good to apolo- 

ize? Iam sure, if it would give him any sat- 
isfaction, { would apoloxize ina moment.’ So 
he returned—“*I am sure, sir, Iam very sorry I 
was rude to you just now. 
sincerely. I wish I wasn't so hasty. It was 
extremely wrongtof me. But—but—but ”— 
(with a gulp, as if he were all but choking)— 
** how could you be such a confounded fool?” 


—-- 


French Gallantry. 





During the late empire Dupaty was heard to | 


remark at a fashionable gathering: ‘* At that 


time, Marchioness, I was in love. . 


love before knowing you!” 

Barbey d’Aurevilly, the old nobleman, was 
lately accosted by an old lady with white hair 
at a party given by the Baroness de P—, 
‘*Don't you recognize me, Monsieur d’Aure- 
villy?” 

Silence on the part of the gentleman. 

‘*It is many yearssince we met. . at Rennes 
. - in 1848.” 

“Ah! Madame,” Barbey exclaimed, “ I have 


7 


greatly changed since that time ! 


Costs on the Right Party 





An Alabama map, charged with stealing-a 
calf, made ihe following statement: * I was 
always teached to be Lonest, an’ most always 


have been, but when I seed that calf I caved. | 


, 


I never wanted acalf so bad in all my life, an 
you all know that when a man waats a calf he 
wants him.” 


The jury returned the following verdict: | 


‘We, this jury, air satisfied that Steve stole 


that calf, but, asthe feller that owned the ani- | 
mal is considerable of a slouch, we agrees to | 


clear Steve an’ make the slouch pay the cost.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE ROGUE—By W. E. Norris 
A FLIGHT TO FRANCE-—By Jules Verne 


Warden 
Canadian Copyright ditions, 30c. Each 


—_—_—— 
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The Heredity of Avocation. 





Mrs. Feltey.—Phwat a shame Julie’s not a boy, John, so’s we cud git her an th’ foorce, phin 


she's oulder ! 


Officer Feltey.—Whist, dar-r-rlin’, th’ matron at hid-quarthers do be gittin’ ould fasht. 


I apologize most | 


.” (then | 
suddenly interrupting himself), ‘but no doubt | 
you are astonished that any one should fail in | 


| 
first-class style, a fit, 


455 QUEEN ST. WEST. | 
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which is of an excellent quality ; its flavor is very agree«bie 
it isa tonic more energetic than the above ale, for it is 
little richer in a'cohol, and can be compared advantageously 
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Over-fond Parents. 





‘**A babe in the house is a well-spring of 
pleasure,” says the autbor of Proverbial Phil- 
osophy. All geod people love children and 


delight in their happiness, but there are some | 


fond parents who are so absorbed and wrapped 
up in their little ones that they seem to forget 
everything else. We go to some houses where 


the baby, his ailments, his precocious doings, 


his resemblance to one or other of his parents, 
and everything connected with him is the staple 
of conversation morning, noon and night. He 
is trotted out for the amusement and admira- 
tion of visitors who are expected to kiss and 
fondle the dear little darling, and take an 
interest in listening to all his mishaps and 
adventures. If the object of worship has 
passed the age of babyhood the caller is com- 
pelled to be a patient auditor of his or her 
attempts at recitation, or singing, or perhaps 
to undergo the iprfliction of a piano solo by the 
infant phenomenon. Tke most interesting 
conversation will be ruthlessly interrupted by 
irrelevant details as to the progress of affairsin 
the nursery or playground. Now no reasonable 
person could object to alittle of this, Nothing 
can be more natural than that a mother should, 
like Cornelia of old, take pleasure in showing 
her jewels. But it is often carried to an un- 
reasonable extreme. It is in decidedly bad 
taste tf be always and incessantly intruding 
any one subject upon the notice of guests, even 
if it is the one nearest the heart. Loving 
parents ought to remember that other people 
cannot possibly take the same interest in their | 
children as they do, and retrain from putting 
them forward, either in person or in conversa- 
tion, till the subject becomes a bore, 





Self ; Possession. 





It is surprising how many people who, in 
ordinary intercourse, are completely at their 
ease, seem to lose their self-possession when 
they enter society. They may be well-informed 
and fluent of speech under every-day condi- 
tions, but when introduced to a large social 
gathering they suddenly become nervous and 
abashed, unable, apparently, to converse other- 
wise than in monosyllables, and displaying in 
every feature and movement the signs of uneasi- 
ness and constraint. Everyoneaccustomed toso- 
ciety must have noticed and pitied these unfor- | 
tunates, whose looks of shyness and desperate 
atten .vS to appear at ease only make it more 
obvious that they are like fish out of water. | 
This feeling is by no means confined to the uned- 
ucated, or those whose training in social ameni- 
ties has been deficient. It is not uncommon to 
see men and women of genuine culture and 
refinement, who are painfully lacking in self- | 
possession when mixing in society. In asmall 
informal gathering they might be delightful 
companions, easy in their manners and ready 
in conversation. But to the last they are the | 
victims of a mauvais honte which renders a 
dinner party or a ball a dreaded ordeal to them, | 
instead of enabling them to find pleasure in 
what to those more happily constituted are 
sources of delight. Such people appreciate to 
the full the cynical saying of Sir George Corn- 
wall Lewis that ‘‘Life would be very toler- 
able but for its pleasures.” The lack of social 
self-possession is a great misfortune. It is 
often due to a morbid self-consciousness—an | 
altogether mistaken idea that every look | 
and word of the victim is being carefully | 
scrutinized, *‘set in a note-book, learned and 
conned by rote.” They fear to open their 
mouths lest the “things one would rather 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Have you ever considered the possible broad- 
ening influence on music and the study of music 
which should be exercised by the recent advent 
among us of a number of young men who have 
received a continental education in their*pro- 
fession? There are Messrs. Forsyth, Field, 
Vogt and Lucas, of whom the three first are 
fresh from the traditions and influences of 
the great music school of Leipzic, with its 
wealth of musical history and its liberality 
towards new schools of thought and effort. 
The ability of these young men is unques- 
tionable, and to their enthusiasm in their 
art and profession I can bear willing wit- 
ness. Toronto has long needed such an 
influx of new blood as has lately been brought 
here. We have sailed along too placidly with 
the wind astern, hardly recking whither it 
would waft us, and with these young fellows 
| to pull the ropes and steer the ship, our musi- 
cal argosy should bear her precious freight toa 
port where it will do good and shed new light 


and stimulate to new effort. 
* 


| 


This reminds me that next to the name of 
| Schuch, few names are so mis-pronounced as 
| that of Mr. A. S. Vogt. The general public let 
| him down easy with “ Vott ;” others pronounce 
in English phonetics; and some call him 
‘* Vote,” as if he were ouly one of the free and 
independent electors— impersonal at that. The 
proper pronunciation is ‘*Fohcht,” giving the 
ch the well-known German so-called guttural 
sound ; though why it should be called guttural 
is one ot those things no fellow can tell. It is 
formed by raising the posterior middle part of 
the tongue towards the palate, and then allow- 
ing the breath to pass through with moderate 
force. There is nothing throaty about it, there- 
fore it is not guttural. Try the above pronun- 
ciation and try it real hard, and you will suc- 
ceed ; and when next you meet Mr. Vogt you 
ean delight him by calling him Fohcht, with 
the accent on the ch. 


I hear that two of these young Germanicists, 
Messrs. Vogt and Field, are preparing a Wag- 
ner lecture,the literary part of which will be 
the work of Mr. Vogt, while the instrumental 
illustrations will be supplied by Mr. Field on 
the piano and by Mr. Vogt himself on the 
organ. This is right. The modern musical 
colossus, Richard Wagner, has revolutionized 
music to an extent that we in Toronto have 
really the slightest, dimmest apprehension of, 
and what we do feel in the matter has reached 
indirectly, through the works of men upon 
whose compositions, in a structural sense, he 
has exerted his influence. Among these may 
be named Verdi, in his Aida, and Boito, in his 
Mefistofele, one of the cleverest operas ever 
written. The English composers also have had 
to bow to the wand of the enchanter. Sullivan, 
the arch-impressionable one, distinctly shows 
this in the Golden Legend, as does also Mac- 
kenzie in the Rose of Sharon. And from such 
details of the scheme of our young friends as 
I have been favored with, I can promise that 
the proposed lecture will be rich in both in- 


struction and entertainment. 
* 


Another step in the right direction is Mr. 
S. H. Janes’ commendable liberality in offering 
a scholarship in the highest grade of piano 
study in the Conservatory of Music. This 
means increased diligence in preparation by 
candidates, and then a period of assured study, 
so that it works out both direct and indirect 
good. A gentleman told me not long ago, that 
he would like to give a scholarship in one of 
our two great musical institutions, but hardly 


| knew what shape to give it, or which depart- 


ment of instrumental music to choose for it. 
This shows that the desire to help the good 


| cause is growing, and we shall all rejoice if Mr. 


Janes’ example will stimulate others to be 


similarly generous, 
7 


I hear that there will be a concert party of 
Ce~edian vocalists, who will brave the dangers 
of the prairies and the Rockies, on a tour 
to the Pacitic this spring, among the mem- 
bers being Mrs. Caldwell, Mr. Warrington, 
and Mr. Arlidge. Another rumor that I have 
heard is that St. Peter’s Church will solve the 
difficulty as to its choir department by placing 
the training thereof in Mr. Haslam’s hands, 
E. Jones organist, I 





have left unsaid,” as Punch has it, may be | 
everlastingly remembered against them. The | 
feeling is akin to the “stage fright” from | 
which so many actors and public speakers have | 
never been able wholly to free themselves. | 
Fully half of the bashfulness and nervous ret- 
icence of the sufferers is due to an exagger- 
ated sense of theirown importance. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that the ordeal of passing 
creditably through an evening in society is so 
formidable ae they imagine. Everyone should 
endeavor to acquire perfect seif.-possession 
under all circumstances, and to overcome the 
sense of constraint and timidity that is so great 
a drawback to the enjoyment of social inter- 
course, The marked success of American 
young ladies in ‘the English matrimonial 
market, where so many of them have captured 
aristocratic husbands, is due less to their beauty | 
or their good breeding than to their complete 
aplomb and self-possession. An American girl 
is not easily disconcerted or thrown off her 
balance by unfamiliar surroundings, affd other 
things being equal, she enjoys an immense 
advantage on this score. 


| 


| 





Mrs. Margaret Wilson Oliphant, better known 
as Mrs, Oliphant, is now sixty years old. She 
makes her home at Windsor, and this, together 
with the fact that she is a Scotch woman, has 

ade her a favorite with the Queen, who reads 

novels, or rather has them read to her, and 
who takes every occasion to praise their healthy 
oral tone. Mrs, Oliphant is an amiable as 
ell as an intellectual looking woman, with 
strongly marked features and silver gray hair, 
which she covers by the British matron’s lace 


ap. 








Mrs. Fanny Kemble, as she is generally 
alled, has just entered upon her eighty-first 
year. It is more than sixty years since she 
ware Ser first appearance at Drury Lane as 
ulie 


| most formidable and most ferocious being the 


have also heard that the authorities of St. 
James’ Cathedral have decided upon the plan 
for their new organ, and will have one costing 
only five thousand dollars. This is to be re- 
gretted, as it will be impossible to get an in- 
strument adequate for the large space for such 


a small amount, 
. 


The scheme for establishing a college of 
organists is being steadily pushed forward. 
This is as it should be, though I am afraid that 
there will be liows in the path, the biggest, 


great question, *‘ Who shall examine whom?” 
The well-known modesty of musical men 
is not sufficiently pronounced to make Brown 
tamely subject himself to go before Rob- 
inson, and let him sit in judgment upon 
the aforesaid Brown, when the latter gentle 
man thinks he knows a good sight more 
that the other fellow. And if the membership 
or honorary distinction is to be based upon old 
time or Old Country credentials the scheme 
will be a failure, It will be equally a failure if 
it is not laid out in Such a manner that mus- 
icians of all politics—musically speaking—can 
see its advantages, and that without fear or 
suspicion of finding the interests of any one 


section abnormal!y present. 
7 


I would humbly suggest that the solution of 
the difficulty as to who shall examine the 
charter members, so to speak, will be found 
in a plan somewhat like the following: Let 
say three representative organists from the 
United States who can have no _ personal 
interest in the matter—such a Messrs. 
Clarence Eddy of Chicago, Dudley Buck of 
Brooklyn, and Eugene Thayer of New York 
—be invited to come over here and _ hold 
examinations, From those passing these ex- 
aminations, the future body of examiners can 
be chosen, and no one can then reasonably take 
exception to the Canadian examiners, as all 





who distrust them will have had the option of 
going before the neutral foreign board. Some 
such plan as this will have to be chosen, if the 
college is to have the weight which can only 
come from a unanimous recognition of its 
scholarship and excellence, 



















Mr. Sims Richards gave a concert in the lecture 
room of the Jarvis street Baptist church on the 
evening of January 17, which was largely at- 
tended. Iwas not present, but have heard warm 
praises of Mr. Richards’ reading Scot of Harden 
which is described as being funny to an ex- 
treme extent, the humor being heightened by 
the clever sketches by Mr. Bengough, with 
which the reading is illustrated. I hope Mr. 
Richards may be able to repeat this at some 
entertainment where all might see and hear it. 
Another local item is that Mr. Harry Blight 
and Mr. E. D. Schuch have been engaged to 
sing the bass solos at the Choral Society's per- 
formance of the Creation. 


* 

My attention has been directed to the fact 
that in my notice of the concert at St. Michael’s 
Hall on January 31 omitted to mention Mons. 
F. Boucher’s name. As M. Boucher was one of 
the best artists present, and his violin solos 
were most excellent from an artistic stand- 
point, I wish to make up my omission now. 

METRONOME. 





The Drama. 


Some years ago when the question of a large 
music hall for Toronto was first mooted, I 
suggested that when it was built nothing 
would attract more people to Toronto than a 
first-class Shakespearian festival with Booth, 
Barrett, McCullough (now dead, poor fellow), 
Frederick Warde, Keene, O'Connor, and some 
aspiring lesser lights together with Mary 
Anderson, Rose Coghlan and such a star sup- 
port as would make it the dramatic event of 
America. Now that Mr. J. E. Thompson has 
undertaken the erection of a hall which will 
ssat twenty-eight hundred people, it would be 
a good idea for him to endeavor to finish it be- 
fore the theatrical season of 1889 and 1890 
begins, and have such a festival as the opening 
event. 





* 

Booth and Barrett traveling together during 
the past season have been making money by 
the bushel. No suchreceipts have been known 
inyAmerica as have been the result of their 
joint production of Shakespearian dramas. 
Wouid it not be possible to induce some of 
these great actors and actresses to give usa 
week of Shakespeare as it should be played. 
Portions of the scenery employed for some of 
the recent magnificent productions in New 
York could be borrowed for the occasion. The 
prices would necessarily be high, but I 
feel certain that people from all over 
Canada and visitors from the United States 
would flock to Toronto on such a phenomenal 
occasion. There are thousands of cultured 
people in Canada, English and native, who 
reside in small towns and never have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a really first-class theat- 
rical performance. Many of them would come 
to Toronto and stay a week. They are exactly 
the sort of folks who spend money when 
they visit, and it would be a profitable 
thing for the merchants to have them 
here. The managers of the Industrial Fair 
are at a loss what great attractions to 
engage for next year. Toronto, while inter- 
ested in the fair and not desiring to bring a 
competitive concern into existence, might well 
consider the advisability of attracting visitors 
earlier in the summer. If this idea strikes any 
of my readers as valuable they might write and 
let me know what they think about it, because 
there are a number of people who would will- 
ingly undertake the getting up of such a festi- 
val as I suggest if they were assured of the 
support ‘and co-o;eration of their fellow- 


citizens. 
aa * 


At one ttme I liked very much to see Kate 
Castleton, as every man likes to see a pretty 
woman, particularly when she is well dressed, 
coquettish and amusing. Last time she was 
here I promised myself I would not bother 
going to see her again, for I am weary of For 
Goodness Sake Don’t Say I Told You, and the 
half-dczen smiles, suggestive side glances and 
capers which, together with her shape, consti- 
tute her stock-in-trade as an actress. The first 
time one sees a pretty damse] dressed in cute 
Quaker garb, just short enough to bring 
a pair of fancy stockings into view, one 
can laugh to see her give her dress 
a little tilt and then pull it down with a 
look of overpowering modesty, but after 
observing the performance for what seems to 
be an almost u.iimited number of years, one 
gets to see the thing in its right light and to 
notice that it is one of many rather suggestive 
pranks which are not edifying and should not 
be amusing and which, in fact, have ceased to 
be amusing. Unless Catharine can gather in 
some new ideas she had better bill herself next 
year at dime houses, for she is losing her draw- 


ing powers on the old tour. 
7 


Mr. Phil Daily is quite funny, Mr. Daniels 
who looks and acts like a maniac, was fairly 
good. Miss Deaves in her recitation, Beautiful 
Snow, narrowly escaped being hissed, Mr. 
Bridgeland, who performed the part of the dead 
beat, was only passable. The comedy itself, as 
usual with these messes of farcical por- 
ridge, has nothing in it. Taken through- 
out, the play, the company, and Kate 
Castleton herself, were of pretty much 
the same variety, and there won't be any 
wild clamor to see them again next season. 
Though Kate has ranked as a first-class attrac- 
tion, and is one of the best of her kind, it must 
be admitted that it is a kind which has seen 
its best days and weariness on the part of the 
public rather than deterioration in either her 
or her company, makes me believe that Toronto 
has had pretty nearly all she wants of them. 

o 


«In truth he was a noble steed, 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed : 
It seemed as if the speed of thought 
Was in his limbs, but he was wild— 
Wild as the wild deer and untaught.” 
* 


If my memory serves me, this is a poet’s 
description of the prototype of the horse which 
has been performing at the Toronto Opera 
House this week. Miss Fannie Louise Buck- 


NIGHT. 
































ingham’s gallant gray, who bears the aristo- 
cratic name of James Melville, may have the 
speed of thought in his limbs, but nothing short 
of a streak of iightning could make him show it. 
James’ hair is white with the snows of many 
winters, and his back is concave with the 
weight of years and Miss Buckingham. In the 
second act I heard him sigh deeply, and as he 
reached up abstractedly to nibble a leaf off the 
foliage painted side scene, I knew he was 
thiaking of those happy days before the war, 
when he frisked about his dam in the clover- 
scented meadows of his native state. It would 
be a libel on the intelligent James to say he 
was untaught, for he loomed in the climax and 
took his part with extraordinary precision and 
good behavior. The story of Mazeppa is this: 
He is a Tartar who had been taken a prisoner 
when a child, and at the opening of the 
play is a page in the house of the Polish 
nobleman Castellan. He is loved by Castellan’s 
daughter, who is promised by her father to 
another. Mazeppa tries to kill the favored man 
and for this crime is punished by being bound on 
the back of an untamed horse, which carries him 
over mountain and plain till he falls from ex- 
haustion in the camp of Mazeppa’s father, who 
is King of Tartary. The father recognizes the 
son and proclaims him his successor, thereby 
defeating the plan of an ambitious conspirator 
who had plotted to seize the throne. Mazeppa 
thereupon returns to Poland, takes vengeance 
on his enemies and wins his bride. Miss Buck- 
ingham’s Mazeppa has nothing specially notice- 
able about it unless it is the lavish display of a 
person inclined to corpulence and her bad elo- 
cution. Some of the specialty business intro- 
duced in the first act is good, particularly the 
acrobatic feats of the Schrodie brothers. Mr. 
Murray as the King of Tartary gives promise 
of something better; but the elocution of 
Thamar, the conspiring chief, is something 
tart— in fact is of the Tartar emetic variety. 


Next week Mrs. McKee Rankin will play The 
Golden Giant Mine at the Toronto Opera House. 
This play and this actress are too well known 
here to need description or commendation, 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Lillian Russell expects her approaching ap- 
pearance in Nadjy will be the hit of her career, 
and she is studying and practising as she never 
did before. 


Sodom was a pretty bad town, and Gomorrah 
is reputed to have been worse, if anything. 
We all know what happened to those wicked 
cities. And yet neither of them ever was 
obliged to endure Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Langtry 
in Shakespearian drama at the same time. 
New York must be a very wicked city indeed ! 


Kyrle Bellew says: ‘‘I was doing Romeo 
one night at a little place down south, called 
I believe, Montgomery. In the tomb scene we 
had, as usual, two tree wings. The tomb was 
at the back of the stage. When the doors of 
Juliet’s resting place were flung open I saw 
Mrs. Potter stretched out on a bench in the 
middle of what was supposed to represent a 
raging torrent in the Yosemite Valley.” 


A London actor has just made himself a 
martyr to the cause of scenic perfection. 
Brandon Thomas, having been assigned the 
role of Tammy Tamson, an aged Highlander, in 
his own clever farce,, A Highland Legacy, 
dresed the part in kilts, which, of course, left 
his legs bare. Being unaccustomed to the 
dress, and a cold spell having just set in, poor 
Thomas, who was compelled to remain some 
time on a draughty stage, became so seriously 
indisposed that he lost his voice fora couple of 
nights, and had to resign his post to another. 
Such devotion to art has not been equalled since 
a certain historian blacked himself all over to 
play Othello. ; 


Nym Crinkle, commenting on As You Like 
It, which is being produced at the Star Theatre, 
New York, by Louis James and Marie Wain- 
wright, melodiously murmurs as follows: 
Many’s the time I have sat under the melan- 
chcly boughs of As You Like It and seen the 
sunlight of morning come aslant through the 
resilient lines. It is the one poem that remains 
a po2m, do what the stage will with it. The 
birds sing and the clear sky gleams init, and 
all the benign influences of gentle nature, un- 
ruffled by the passion of man, murmur the 
eternal madrigal of love and freedom through 
its dancing musky shadows, It retains the 
smell of the trees and the flash of soft wings, 
whether you spread it open in the study or 
watch it move on the boards, 


Anxious to see Irvirfg’s Macbeth, a writer in 
the Pull Mall Gazette, says: ‘‘ As I was pas- 
sing up the Strand at eleven on Saturday morn- 
ing I saw a small crowd of people peering into 
the darksome depth of the entrance to the Ly- 
ceum pit. I joined them to discover the mean- 
ing of the smiles which bewrayed their counten- 
ances. I found they were looking at a little 
band of enthusiasts who were waiting for the 
pit doors to open, which they did about seven 
o'clock in the evening, I suppose. I counted 
ten gentlemen and four ladies, Presently some 
of Mr. Irving’s men came out and put up a big 
board to serve as a barrier. Thé enthusiasts 
adapted themselves to the board, and squatted 
downagain on their haunches quite composedly. 
The ladies, in sombre black, such as befits a 
tragedy, munched at papers of sandwiches; 
three of the gentlemen smoked their pipes, 
another conned an acting edition of the play, 
another was groping for truth and information 
in critic Carr's canary-covered pamphlet, 
another was calmly reading a morning paper. 
In fact it was quite a pleasant picnic. This 
band of devots got the dozen seats inthe middle 
of the front row of the pit. They deserved to 
be rewarded, for to picnic at a pit door on 
December 29—a raw, rainy morning—in an 
atmosphere like a newly-opened family vault, 
is surely the handsomest tribute that was ever 
paid to actor. The crowd was increasing by 
sixes at a time as I walked away, some bearing 
camp stools, others novels, others copies of the 
immortal William, not to mention paper bags 
full of buns nor forgetting flasks for refreshers. 
The buns, I presume, were to attune their 
stomachs to the evening’s nightmare.” 

—— 
Such is Fame. 


Mrs. Taussig—-Have you ever heard Patti? 

Mrs. Lakeson (of Saint Joe)—No; but I’ve 
seen her picture hundreds of times. She's the 
one who writes those charming little testi- 
spenlans for the face-powders and things, isn’t 
she 


































Shorty McKay. 


For Saturday Night, 
Shorty McKay, height six foot one— 
Such men are all called Shorties— 
Started his earthly course to run 
Back somewhere in the forties. 


When young we had plenty of hearty fun, 
-In our own old-fashio:.ed way ; 
And together when older, in storm and sun, 
We workéd as we used to play. 


The other night I was called to his side, 
And leaning over his bed, 

To me, scarce an hour before he died, 
With faltering lips he said : 


‘* Make my grave when I die by that hallowed spot, 
Where Bessie McLeod is laid ; 
Where my soul so oft with its anguish fought, 
Or for death’s deliverance prayed. 


‘I’ve strewn wild flowers on that lonely mound, . 
Through all the weary years ; 
I wonder if ever she heard the sound, 
Of my whispers 4nd falling tears?” 


While he spoke, I remembered as clear as day, 
That in many a youthful crowd 

I had noticed the form of Shorty Mc Kay, 
By the side of Bessie McLeod. 


It's strange I never thought of it then, 
But Bessie was bright and gay ; 

And he wasn’t a man like other men, 
E’en in that unfashioned day. 


He was tall and loose-jointed, and at his best 
Didn’t look very spick and span ; 

But his heart was big and it thumped the chest 
Of a true, equare-dealing man. 


But Bessie died ere her heart was won, 
And Shorty suffered alone ; 

I knew not his heart and his hopes were undone, 
Till his life had almost flown. 


Oh! Shorty McKay, by your grave to-day, 
I vowed I'd never forget 
On two green hi'lecks bright flowers to lay, 


Till my sun too had set. ‘ 


With loving hands the blossoms I'll strew 
On those graves in the summer days; 
But those most wet with tearful dew, 
I'll scatter on Shorty McKay's. 
MERRONNE. 
University College. 
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‘A Coquette. 





For Saturday Night. 


Oh, she is like a summer sea, 
That gleams and dimples in the sun, 
And wooeth each impartially 
That wandering on her shores may be, 
And careth naught for any one. 


That saucy sea! How fair to view, 
How dangerous in a etill retreat, 

When suddenly to me she flew, 

With foam white arms, and swiftly threw 
Them round my shocked and shrinking feet. 


So with a merry company 
I went a-sailing with the tide ; 
Strange tropic countries some did see, 
And one went mad, one laughed in glee, 
One lost his balance, sank and died. 


But whether sailed we east or west, 
Or north or south, there is no trace 
Of all our perilous sad quest 
Within her cold untroubled breast, 
Or on her gleamirg dimpling face. 


Oh, soft to touch, and fair to see ! 
But my sweet sailing days are done. 

Her clasp would be grim death to me, 

While as for my fair mistress, she 


Would keep on dimpling in the sun. HERALD. 








High Tide by the Northern Sea. 


Ault Maisie stands on the shore, 

Where the foam-wreaths fa’ and flee ; 
** An’ it’s oh, for the bairns I bore 

That are gane sae far frae me! 

Oh, the wind that blaws cauld an snell, 
An’ my hairt is cauld an’ sair. 

The place o’ the deith I canna tell, 
But I'll see them never mair. 





** Wi’ a risin’ win’ an’ a tide comin’ in, 
There’s a deith to die; 
When the win’ gaes back, an’ the tide’s at the slack, 
There’s a spirit free. 


‘* It's weel ye May mak’ ye’re mane, 
It’s weel ye may sob an’ greet, 
But the deid are deid an’ gane, 
Though ye haver at my feet ; 
For ye won my man awa’, 
An’ my sons I'll never gee, 
An’ still must ye cry an’ ca’ 
When I've naethin mair to gie ! 


** Oh, why do ye cry to me sae ? 

There will nae boat sail the nicht ; 
Oh, why do ye steal roun’ the bay, 

Where ye loup sae wild an’ white? 
The lang waves tumble an’ curl, 

An’ the rocks lie shairp between, 
The curlewa whistle an’ skirl, 

An’ the saut wind blinds my e’en.” 


Auld Maisie turned on the shore 
As the tide it rose breast hie, 

An’ she said, ‘‘ When ye maned before 
’Twas then ye were callin’ me ; 

Your voice was the voice o’ the deid, 
The cry that I could na’ ken; 

But the deep sea kenned my need, 
An’ IJ] see my ain again. 


** Wi’ a risin’ win’, an’ a tide comin’ in, 
There's a deith to die ; 
When the win’ gaes back, an’ the tide’s at the slack, 
There's a spirit free.” 
——» 


Love’s Reward. 











(A SPANISH BALLAD.) 
The Southern sun had eet, 
And stars were shining in the azure blue 
When Don Alfredo with his mandoline 
Poured forth his !ove in song though old yet new, 


** Angel divine with eyes of midnight darkness, 
Ob, deign to listen to thy lover's song, 
Whose only thought is with thee ever 
From morn until there comes another morn. 
Smile on my love, divinest, sweetest, 
Say my reward for love is near, 
I'd stand for thee the heat of arid desert. 
Or yet the cold of Greenland without fear.” 


He pauted, as if expectant waiting, 
Wten lo! the portal open flew, 
And for the love he thus had offered 
The dameel’s father kicked him black and blue 
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Noted People. 


Amelie Rives-Chanler has adopted the new 
fashion of wearing digitated boots. 

The Czar of Russia recently picked up 700 
pounds of steel in a Petershoff gun factory. 
The workers cheered. 

M. Carnot is held by some of his countrymen 
to have an eye not only fixed, glassy and lugu- 
prious but maleficent—an evil eye. 

The sisters of Charles Dickens make it a 
yearly custom to place a simple wreath of holly 
on his grave in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Lawrence Peel, a brother of the states- 
man, Sir Robert Peel, died at his residence in 
Brighton a few weeks ago at the age of eighty- 
seven. 

Both James Whitcomb Riley and Bill Nye 
part their hair in the middle. The only differ- 
ence is that the parting is longer and more 
touchingly pathetic with William than with 


Jamies. 

The Duchess of Connaught, who is now with 
her husband in India, had a valuable Christ- 
mas present sent her. If was an umbrella 
with a solid silver and enameled handle set 
with a valuable gold watch, and the cost was 
3400—not a bad price for an umbrella. 

Bismarck has unlimited confidence in his 
son, Count Herbert. ‘‘ Herbert,” he said, some 
time ago, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Herbert 
is the only Bismarck who works properly ; if I 
had worked as much during my life as he does, 
something might have been made of me.” 

The largest personal estates which were 
proved last year by the executors of deceased 
persons were those of Baron Stern (£3,541,000), 
Mr. Hugh McCalmont (£3,121,000), Sir Robert 
Loder (£2,500,000), the second Lord Wolverton 
(£1,820,000), and Sir John Hardy, with £1,033,000, 


The Empress of Russia was more fond of her 
Danish home than any other of her sisters and 
brothers, and when she was about to leave it 
for Russia she wrote on the window-pane cf 
one of her favorite rooms at Fredenaborg, ** Mit 
elskedo Fredensborg, farwell” (My beloved 
Fredensborg, farewell). 

Lord Clandeboye, the eldest son of Lord Duf- 
ferin, who belongs to the 17th Lancers, has 
been very successful in his hunting expeditions 
during the last season, having shot no fewer 
than six tigers. The second son, Mr. Terence 
Blackwood, is about to enter the diplomatic 
service, and he will provably be appointed to 
his father’s embassy at Rome. 


Andrew Lang writes a peculiar, but not illeg- 
ible, hand; Mathew Arnold’s was lucidity 
itself; Swinkurne’s is curiously schoolboyish, 
but perfectly legible; Mr. Ruskin’s is pretty 
and plain; Sir Edward Arnold's is also very 
plain; John Morley’s is difficult at first, but 
easily got acquainted with; Labouchere’s is 
pretty bad; T. P. O’Connor’s is rather rough, 
but easy to read; Frederick Greenwood's is 
called agreeable ; and the editor of the Times, 
it is said, writes a particularly good and legible 


hand. 

Mr. Irving brooked no interference with his 
will in his preparation of Macbeth. Even Sir 
Arthur Sullivan was compelled to yield, and 
the gossips say the musical knight, who is not 
accustomed to bend his knee, was not a little 
perturbed that he had to alter or transpose his 
score to meet the requirements of the play. So 
also did Mr. Cattermole, that learned and dis- 
tinguished authority who designed the cos- 
tumes, bend like the tender sapling before the 
tempest. 

Octogenarian as he is, Mr. Gladstone remains 
one of the youngest and most vigorous of Euro- 
pean statesmen, Palmerston lived to a green 
old age, but he died when he was within two 
days of completing his eighty-first year, and he 
was quite a fossil in mind when compared with 
the marvellous receptivity of Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Grey is older than Mr. Gladstone and 
mentally as keen, but he is a recluse who does 
not now even subject his strength to the strain 
of writing letters to the Z'imes. Cardinal 
Manning is as alert, as youthful, and as full of 
enthusiasm as Mr. Gladstone—indeed, the 
Cardinal and Nir. Gladstone are two of the oldest 
and youngest men now living. Perhaps both 
may rival the octogenarian chief the blind old 
Dandolo, who became Doge when he was 
eighty-four, and after going a-cresading and 
besieging Constantinople, died at last at the 
respectable age of ninety-seven. 

A New York correspondent says: A day 
or two ago I was in Delmonico’s when 
the youngest of the Astors entered and took 
his luncheor. His solemnity and sadness of 
mien was striking. He kept his eyes fixed 
religiously on the ground as he walked across 
the cafe, selected a distant and secluded table, 
turned his back upon the people and ate with 
an air of gentle and mournful self-abnegation. 
He is the heir of a hundred or two of millions, 
and is probably the most desirable parti in New 
York. No one seemed to know him, and the 
waiter who attended to his wants was quite 
careless and indifferent. Had he known that 
it was the heir of the Astors that he was 
waiting upon he would probably have jumped 
five feet in the air with alacrity. Before this 
particular Astor had finished his luncheon his 
cousin, William Waldorf Astor, also drifted in 
and sat down near the door. His face had the 
same preternaturally grave and solemn look. I 
do not suppose that the ex-Minister of Italy is 
more than thirty-five or thirty-six years of age, 
and he has a magnificent physique, but the 
general effect after a hasty look at his face is 
that of a man who has had a stormy life and is 
nearing his forty-eighth or forty-ninth year. 
He, too, was exceedingly simple in the matter 
of fare. He drank a cup of tea with his 
luncheon, and when he had finished he took an 
old book from the pocket of his overcoat and sat 
reading it quietly for half an hour. Then he 
paid his bill, got up and drifted out, 
Neither of the two Astors knew of the 
other's presence. Probably the two men to- 
gether will eventually represent $200,000,000. 
I followed Mr. Astor out of the place, and as 
we stopped at the corner to allow a car to pass, 
the stepped hastily past me and made a pro- 
found bow to a man across the street. The 
man nodded in return. It was a greeting be- 
tween father and son, but it might have been 
the salutation of one Ambassador to another. 
‘The portly form of the elder Astor was clad in 
black. His face was as heavily seamed as that 
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of a tragedian, and he walked with a slow and 
ponderous tread. There was a heavy band of 
crape on his hat. He passed mournfully along 
the street and strode slowly up towards his 
house at Fifth avenue and Thirty-third street. 
There are very few families in the world whose 
wealth is more substantial, solid and ample 
than that of the Astors, and yet I do not think 
that I have ever seen three men who looked 
more hopelessly and utterly unhappy than the 
trio of millionaires that day. It seemed to 
show with a good deal of force that wealth 
does not always carry happiness with it. 








An Ineident from Life. 





Fer Saturday Night. 


The story contained in the following verses is a true one. 
The little one’s death was due to heart-disease, but the co- 
incidence of his father’s unwonted conduct and the child's 
swiftly-following decease is one that may well teach us the 
lesson of unwearied kindness to those dear ones whom God 
has still spared to us. 


All snugly nestled in his cot 

Wee Jamie lay, 
Soft was the pillow, warm the sheet, 
And weariness was made complete 
In little hands and little feet 

By over-play. 


Yet Jamie met the drowsy god 
With tireless fight, 

For father still remained below, 

The father Jamie worshipped so, 

And ‘*‘ he must be awake you know 
To say good-night |” 


Now Jamie's father was of those 
Whose children prove 

By swift obedience, gladly given, 

The wisdom of the law of Heaven, 
The law of love. 


But this had been a weary day 
Of to.1 and loss 
And he had reached his home at last, 
The fruitiess hours of labor past, 
With heavy heart and brow o’ercast, 
Both tired ad cross. 


**Good-night, papa !” the little voice 
Rang down the stair, 

Ah, sweet enough to drive away 

The worry of the weariest day, 

The heaviest loss to overpay, 
To hanish care ! 


Each night for years that greeting cry 
His step had hailed, 

And, let the day be what it might, 

The, answ’ring kiss and fond good-night 
Had never failed. 


Strange, then, that it should happen now— 
God pardon me! 
That [ should speak of chance, who know 
He rules the world He made, and know 
There is, for every human woe, 
The need to be. 


Three times the little treble voice 
Rang out afar 

With‘ all its joyousness of tone, 

And then in joy to wonder grown, 

And finaily a plaintive moan : 


” 


**Good night, papa ! 


How could a father’s heart resist 
The tearful plea? 

Ah, who but knows how anger’s spell 

Can every softer impulse quell? 

God heip him, that he could not tell 
The near to be! 


Gray morning dawned, but not too soon 
For him, whose mood 

Passed with the shadows of the night, 

Now, by the little crib, despite 

The early hour and feeble light, 
Remorseful stood. 


What is it on the childish face, 
That curious hue? 

Is it the pallor of the skies’ 

How still the little sleeper lies ! 

One nearer look with anxious eyes 
And then—he knew. 


One bitter cry rang through the room 
And only one: 
Faint echo of a nameless grief 
That would, yet could not find relief, 
One bitter cry, intense but brief: 
**O God, my son!” 


Ah, if he could have come again, 
That little child, 

There had been, then, no cruel slight, 

No harsh denial of good-night ; 

O for one moment that they might 
Be reconciled ! 


In vain the wish, baptized in tears, 
The curly head 

Lay still against the pillow-lace, 

A tear-stain on the childish face 

Now hallowed by the tender grace 
That marks the dead. 


The silken lashes fluttered not 
Upon the cheek ; 
The loving eyes that hid below 
Felt not the speechless gaze of woe— 
Saw not the lips that quivered so— 
They could not speak. 


The little wounded heart that late 

Had swelled with pain, 
Lay pulseless now within the breast 
Where two wee hands were laid to rest ; 
Ah, well! he could not be distrest 

On earth again. 


No more the eager eyes would light 
When father came; 
No more the loving heart would beat 
In concert with the willing feet ; 
Nor yet the iittle lips repeat 
His father’s name. 


Aye, tears were vain in such a case, 
In vain regret ; 
The dead can never more return, 
Though stricken hearts with anguish burn, 
Inviting even whilst they spurn 
The word, forget. 


O, ye to whom God still has spared 
Your loved and best, 

Bethiak ye, that the word of scorn, 

The pettish slight, so lightly born, 

May, ere another morning's dawn, 
Be past redress, 


For those who die whilst on their hearts 
Our love lies warm, 

Time brings to us its sure relief. 

Most human passions are so brief ! 

But for this saddest form of grief 
Time has no balm. 


For everm ore, whilst life shall last, 
The wound must bleed ; 

For evermore—ah, what avail 

Each passioned penance to detail f 

Since for the moral of my tale, 


Who runs may read. EsPerance. 





Mrs. Potter as Cleopatra. 





It will be interesting to many Toronto people, 
after the kindly reception accorded to Mrs. 
Potter by society in this city, to read the 
poetical and historical contemplations of the 
first dramatie critic in New York on her ap- 
pearance in the role of the Egyptian Queen, in 
Shakespeare’s sensuous drama, Antony and 
Cleopatra. The following appeared in the 
New York Herald: 

When Gautier related that colorful tale of 
{gypt’s wanton Queen in words that glowed 
and throbbed like the very flesh of woman he 
drew aside the drapery with utter complete- 
ness from the most beautifully bad figure of 
which history has ever spoken. He gave Cleo- 
patra to the careless world in all her peerless 
nudity. It was a daring act on Gautier’s part, 
but there could be no word said against it. 
He had deified voluptuousness and thrown a 
nimbus over gluttony. Diamonds, pearls and 
rubies fell from vicious lips and debauchery 
beamed like a garden through a radiant mist of 
perfumes. 

That was the art of a great impressionist, 
and to assail it would be very ungraceful. A 
denunciation of anything so entirely exquisite 
would excite the contempt of liberal men. But 
let that blazing picture have been less glorious, 
and with every fading sweetness Gautier would 
lose a jewel from his crown. Remove the 
heavenly dash of the poet from those lines 
entirely, and with the thoughts and insinua- 
tions remaining, Gautier would become a beast. 

How shall you account for that? Does the 
presence of a solute beauty purify what, with- 
out it, would be repulsive? Are Gautier’s 
erotics divine because they are divinely sung, 
and is Cleopatra, because her sensuousness 
flamed from an utterly sweet body, amid lute 
songs and fountains and intoxicating odors, a 
creature to be loved like mad by Antony and 
all the world? I want to get at the true palli- 
ating merits of beauty, for 1 am about to define 
the new gleam of Mrs. Potter's legs through 
gauze. 

This complete unclasping of delicate outlines 
in Mrs, Potter's characterization of Cleopatra 
is a dominant feature of her performance. 
The infantile curves from her waist upward 
are so full of an April daintiness that, even if 
the monotony of her elocution becomes a trial, 
the hovering changefulness of her soft self 
adequately atones. I have no doubt that in 
Cleopatra the actress’ swift whirl of hair, her 
fainting warmth of eyes, her langourous 
wreathing of lips, her rampant agitation of 
shoulders and her outthrust elegance of neck 
are worthy of eulogy and extended study, but, 
by melting the usual conventional concealment 
from the lithely fashioned columns which sup- 
port her, she leaves us no room for enthusiasm 
except in a contemplation of her mysterious 
underpinning. 

‘*TIf she only had your figure, Laura,” said a 
man in the audience to the woman beside him, 
*“*those gowns would give her the chance of 
her life.” 

They are such as an Egyptian queen would 
be apt to have, for, if you will consider a mo- 
ment, those queens lived largely upon dissolved 
pearls and kisses, a diet not noted for its nour- 
ishing qualities. And, in any case, such limbs 
as these are the only ones that can be orna- 
mented by gauze. The robust and elaborate 
women like Fanny Davenport or Mrs. Langtry 
might display themselves in  unobscured 
fleshings and create a bewildering pleasure 
among the onlookers, but the moment they 
floated into a diaphanous cloud of Egyptian 
linen they would begin tolcom. A small man 
will look like a giant sometimes as he comes 
toward you through a fog, and a pair of thick 
limbs, no matter what their spherical excel- 
lence may be, will shine out of a mist with a 
largeness that will start the perspiration on 
you. 

If I remember rightly one atmospheric change 
of Mrs. Potter was in the color of spun sfilver, 
as though innumerable cobwebs had been 
woven with starlight and the result blown 
about her by a smart breeze. Now, a larger 
woman than she couldn’t have stayed inside 
such a smoky raiment as that, but would break 
through. She, however, just nestled, as only 
such slimness as hers would permit, and the 
gentle halo of light that she wore appeared to 
follow her from very affection of her flexible 
form, All such poetic suggestion as this made 
the swift gleam of her limbs seem eloquent of 
purity. They asserted their right to be seen so 
quietly and in such a far away manner that 
they affected our most subtle sensibilities, You 
could just see the sort of delicate cake there 


was under the frosting. It was angel 
cake, without dispute. English plum 
could not be brought on in that airy 
style. I thought of thistledown settling 


on a tight curled rose, a dash of spray shower- 
ing the sea mew's wing, a flurry of snow sur- 
prising the butterfly, and of many other things. 
To realize that it was only a manufactured 
gown encircling a pair of slender legs was de- 
pressing. And it was the possibility of being 
caused to forget this during a greater part of 
the time which made that feature of Mrs. 
Potter’s performance so memorable. If there 
had been a complete assertion of limbs in those 
scenes even those who enjoyed the view would 
have cried out at the vulgarity of it. If there 
had been a superabundance of the hazy shadow 
even then there would have been no accept- 
ance of the display. But just as we forget 
Gautier’s fearful meanings in the exquisite 
music of his diction so we found no carnal note 
in the fine but indefinite harmony of Mrs. 
Potter's softly shining lower extremities, 
They attained, through grace and delicacy of 
bulk, that point of dangerous emphasis which 
only masterly works can render delightful. 

It would be unkind to give credit for this 
poetical effect to the Paris dressmaker who 
made Mrs, Potter's gowns. Of course we are 
aware of the enhancing influence of translucent 
draperies over all humanity and Know that 
they can, by skilful manipulation, be made to 
cover a multitude of blemishes. But there 
must be life beneath them, and in so much as 
that life is exquisite to that extent and no 
further will the draperies contract a vital 
beauty. The robe shapes itself te what it falls 
against, and those flimsy veils that Cleopatra 
wears fashion their flutterings not to the puffs 
of the manufacturer, but to tne very mild 
curves of Mrs, Potter. 





Ominous. 
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Muskrat Bill (soliloquizing)—Well, durn me, if here ain’t a nitchie doin’ the dood act an 


washin’ himself. 


It’s either a nco style o’ torture, or it means a warm, open winter. 


He ain’ta 


robbin’ himself o’ five years’ coat o’ grease and prairie sile fur nutbin’. 





Looking back through the recent years of 
dramatic progress among us, we must stand in 
surprise before these actresses who have made 
such sacrifices of modesty for the sake of their 
art. To be historically correct in costumes 
they are almost willing to beam fofth in a ker- 
chief of moonlight and sandals. Mary Ander- 
son a few weeks ago swept before us like Venus 
dripping from the sea, and now this last player 
of queenly roles drops down like a Psyche with 
a veil of mystery falling from her shoulder | 
points. 

They are both to be commended, however, | 
for their successful upholding of bodily poetry. | 
But the more expansive women of the profes- 
sion should hesitate before endeavoring to fol- 
low in their pretty footsteps. 


— - ee | 

Varsity Chat. 

| 

The efforts of the Council to secure the name | 
of somebody, of which I spoke last week, 
resulted in a summons totwo men to attend a | 
special meeting of the said Council. After | 
explanations had been offered, and consider- 
able discussion indulged in, it was decided to 


dismiss the gentlemen—from the meeting. 
* 








There appears, however, a notice on the bul- 
letin board to the effect that any student con- 
victed of interfering with the personal liberty | 
of another, or of summoning him to appear 
before a students’ tribunal, etc., will forfeit his 
right to examination and be liable to expulsion 
from the University. 


This is the least the Council could do, com- 
patible with its own dignity, after having 
taken action at ail, and it is quite sufficient to 
finally abolish the old style hazing. It would 
have been a great pity if one or two had been 
made to suffer for doing that which for some 
years the Council itself has not taken care to 
discountenance with any particular energy. 


If expulsion or suspension had been resorted 
to, the members of the Non-Hazing Union, | 
without abandoning any principle, would have | 
felt that in a certain sense they had been res- | 
ponsible for the misfortune of their brother | 
students. II] feeling must have been aroused, 
to prevent which is more important as we 
think, than to save the Council’s dignity from 
a slight fracture. 


Some childish unknown has decorated the | 


registrar's notice with that street syllable, 
Rats! Comment is unnecessary. 


*. 
The hazing question has been a serious one-- 
a question in fact with a right and a wrong to 
it; and the majority on both sides, it is per- 
haps not too much to say, have held their 


opinions with all their might. 
* 


In view of this it is pleasing to note the 
unanimity and good-will displayed in the class 





organization movement. ‘hat men can differ 
widely on one point and agree on others, is 
evidence of a most admirable temper amongst 
them. It is clear, too, that the movement is 
genuinely popular and not the outcome of a 
merely temporary and false enthusiasm, Con- 
gratulations to Mr. J. D. Spence, '€9, who is at 
the bottom of it. NEMO. 


—_---——_-—- we 


The Way Women Propose. 


Replying to the question ‘‘Should women 
propose marriage?” Dr. Talmage answered : 
**Why, you are centuries too late in asking 
that question. Women always have proposed 
and always will propose. Words are very weak 
things compared to woman's affability and 
loveliness. ‘he most splendid thing on earth 
is a good woman, and when, with all her at- 
tractiveness, she makes up ner mind that it 
would be well to be the wife of some good man, 
and that it would be equally well for him, she 
captures him as easily as a regiment captures 
one corporal. It does not make any difference 
whether her tongue proposes or not, her eyes | 

ropose, her smile proposes. Until a man gets | 
rom a woman a proposition of that style he | 
had better not make a proposition of his own | 
unless he wants to be made to feel ridiculous 
all his lifetime.” 





Easily Won. 


Nothing is more embarrassing to its possessor | 
than a reputation which he aas not deserved, 
A laurel wreath awarded by chance becomes 
absurdly heavy, and the unfortunate wearer, 
though he may long to toss it into the nearest 
thicket, is usually unable to tug it from his 
brows. When the late Prof. Moses Stuart 
Phelps was a student at New Haven, he one 
morning took a walk with Prof. Newton, who | 
lived in the world of mathematics. 

Prof. Newton, according to his usual habit, 
began the discussion of an abstruse problem. 
As he went deeper and deeper, Mr. Phelps’ 
mind wandered farther and farther from what | 
was being said. At last his attention was re- 
called by his companion’s remark, ‘* Which, 
you see, gives us ‘x.’” ; 

** Does it?” asked Mr. Phelps, thinking that, 
in common politeness, he ought to say some- 
thing. , 

. Why, doesn’t it?” euety exclaimed the 
professor, alarmed at the possibility that a flaw 
nad been detected in his calculations. Quickly 





his mind ran back over his work, There had 
indeed been a mistake. 

** You are right, Mr. Phelps; you are right !” 
he shouted. **TIt doesn’t give us ‘x;’ it gives 
us ‘v, 

From that hour he looked upon Mr. Phelps 
as a mathematical prodigy. He was the first 
man who had ever caught the professor nap- 
ping. 

‘** Aad so,” Mr. Phelps used often to add, in 
telling the story, ‘‘I achieved a reputation for 
knowing a thing I hate. It’s the way many 
reputations are made in this superficial world. ’ 


a 


A Substitute. 

**Say, sis.” he said to a 10-year-old girl who 
oaeyeeee his ring at the door, “is your mother 
in? 

“* No, sir.” 

** That's too bad.” 

** Want to see her on particular business ?” 

* Yes,” 

* Can’t you wait?” 

**T suppose I'l] have to.” 

“ If it’s very particular, and if you can’t wait, 
you can tell it to me. I ain't mother but I’m 





| engaged to be married, you know.” 


el fancan 
Comparatively Easy. 

It was seven long years since Jonas Harris 
had begun to ‘‘keep company” with Miss 
Hannah Bell, and yet, in all that time, he had 
not mustered courage to propose a certain im- 
portant question. His house was lonely and 
waiting ; hers was lonely enough to be vacated 
and stiil Jonas could not bring himself to speak 
the decisive words. Many a time he had 


| walked up to her door with the courage of a 


lion, only to find himself a very mouse when 
she appeared. 

He had never failed in dropping in to cheer 
her loneliness on Christmas evening, and this 
year he presented himself as usual. The hearth 
was swept, the fire burned brightly, and Miss 
Hannah was adorned with smiles and a red 
bow. 

Conversation went serenely on for an hour 
or so, and then, when they both sat paring 
red-cheeked apples, with great contentment, 
Jonas began to call upon his recollections. 

‘It’s a good many veers, ain't it, Hannah, 
since you and I first sot here together ?” 

‘** Yes, a good many.” 

‘**I wonder if I shall be settin’ here this time 
another year?” 

** Maybe Isha’n’t be at home. Perhaps I shall 
zo out to spend the evening myself,” said Miss 
Hannah, briskly. 

This was a blow, indeed, and Jonas felt it. 

‘* Where?” he gasped. 

“Ob, I don’t know,” she returned, beginning 
to quarter her apple. ‘‘I might be out to tea— 
over to your house. instance.” 

** But there wouldn’t be anybody over there 
to get supper for you.” 

‘* Maybe I could get it myself.” 

**So you could! so you could!” cried Jonas, 
his eyes beginning to sparkle. ‘‘ But there 
wouldn’t be anybody to cook the pies and cakes 
beforehand.” 

** Maybe I could cook ’em,” 

At that moment Jonas’ plate fell? between 
his knees to the hearth and broke in two, but 
neither of them noticed it. 

‘*Hannah,” cried he, with the pent-up em- 
phasis of seven long years, ‘‘ could you bring 
yourself to think of gettin’ married ?” 

A slow smile curved her lips ; surely she had 
been given abundant time for ccusideration. 

**Maybe I could,” she returned, demurely, 
and Jonas has admired himself to this day for 
leading up to the subject so cleverly. 


— 


Neither Could Forget Those Who Were Dead 


This quaint, true story from Duxbury shows 
a tender remembrance of spouse No. 1 under 
new matrimonial conditions: 

Sallie and Hiram were married after a brief 
courtship. He was seventy-five and she 
seventy-six years old. As he sort of apologeti- 
cally said at the store, he was “tired of diggin’ 
clams and shuckin’ on ‘em out, an’ makin’ a 
chowder and then settin’ down alone to eat.’ 
So he sold his house and moved over to Sallie’s, 

The first thing to be put in place was an old 





| sun-bonnet, which he hung in the entry way, 


saying to Sallie : 

‘I couldn’t be content no way if I didn’t see 
Betsy Ann’s bunnit hangin’ up there, Sallie.” 

“ Well,” says she, ‘I shall go straight up gar- 
ret for Josiah’s old hat, which I was decent 
enough to put away when I knew you were 
coming here,” 

And she did so, and Josiah’s old hat and 
Betsy Ann’s ** bunnit” hang side by side at the 
present day, as tender a tribute, perhaps, as 
flowers placed on the earth above a resting 
place. 





A Better Way. 


The proprietor of a cheap eating saloon was 
chatting with one of his neighbors about his 





| business. 


‘““At what hour do you dine, then?” asked 
the latter. 
‘*About three o'clock, after everybody has 


| got through.” 


‘* You don’t mean to say you eat what's left?” 

“IT should say not! you must take me for one 
of the customers. No, I have my dinner sent 
in from a high-toned restaurant on the next 
block.” 

_ Or 
Diplomacy. 

Miss Lovelorn--You must come again, 

De Garry (aside)—Not if I know myself— 
(trying to smile)—Certainly. 

Miss Lovelorn—So you promise to call again 
to morrow evening? 

De Garry— Yes—(aside)—on the telephone. ° 








By Order. 

Lady Principal (at the art gallery, to her 
youthful charge)—Attention, girls ! hen we 
come to the next picture but one, you will have 
to blush ! 
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CHAPTER XL. 


As Sir Julian Inglis said of him, the false 
Lord Loudon—as his opponents believed him to 
be— had entrenched himself behind the axiom 
** Possession is nine points of the law.” | 

Already there were rumors in society-journals 
of the coming grand sensational case—of a 
certain lord lately returned from the Colonies, 
whose identity was to be disputed—of romantic 
disclosures concerning a noble family belonging 
to the green forest-district near the windings 
of the Wye. Already the matter was being 
eagerly discussed in confidential whispers. 
No one wished to commit himself or herself to 
an opinion, but the man was reputed to bea 
perfect hermit—to be almost as fearful of con- 
tact with his kind as the mad nobleman who 
believed his head was made of glass. And, if 
the story were true, why, Miss Seaton would 
soon be a great heiress again, and handsome 


Ronald Airlie was still as lucky as, in spite of | 


his poverty, he had always been considered in 
love and war, Was he not the hero of the day? 
Taies of his bravery were repeated in every 


London drawing-room, Cs . 
For the engagement of Airlie and Guelda 


Seaton was now announced, though ina quiet | 


way, not being published under the head of 
fashionable intelligence. Poor girl, she shrank 


from publicity after her painful experiences of | 


society journals! Besides, she was still in deep 

mourning. 

But the wind of popular opinion was now 
pleased to blow favorably for Miss Seaton. 
Once more society’s weather-cocks— its fashion- 
able ladies’ heads—nodded at “ Fair’ towards 
her. 3 ; 

‘““Why, she is actually staying with Lady 
Grizel Airlie again, going out with her every 
day! They are most devoted friends! 
could never have been any truth from the 
beginnir z in those wretched lies of the papers 
—I did not believe them myself,” said all these 
just ‘ fine-lady” judges of society’s papers. 

Meanwhile the days were passing most hap- 
pily, if with a certain tension, for the lovers, 
They asked nothing better than to be together. 
Yet there was a sense of expectation—of pre- 
paration for a coming, possibly desperate, 
strugele which might reduce them both to 
penury, perhaps absolute want. . : 

“That is only one of the chances of life. We 
may win instead, and be richer than we ever 
imagined. But, whatever happens, we must 
be married first; then I shall have a right to 
fight your battles or share your possible de- 
feat,” said Ronald, with a cheerful smile at the 

/ thought of facing the worst in her company as 
( he looked fondly at his promised bride. 

And Guelda answered : 

‘For your sake, and for your right, I hope to 
win Sheen has never brought happiness or 
good luck to our family since my grandfather 
got it. Do not think me very superstitious; 
but, since little Bertrand died, it has seemed to 
me that no Seaton is fated to enjoy what was 
unfairly won. Think of my grandfather’s un- 
happy life, of my father’s early death, and, as 
we believe, of my uncle’s ruin and miserable 
end!” 

Airlie was silent. The loss of Sheen Abbey 
had always rankled in his mind since he was a 
boy. He did indeed believe himself to be right- 
fully the owner of its fair woods and green 
meadows. Every legend of the gray old Abbey 
had been dearer to him in childhood than any 
fairy-tale or the most entbralling book of wild 
adventures. Oh to win back his lost heritage ! 
Thac had been his cherished dream of boyhood. 
With older years it haa not faded, but was put 
away in his mind with a sigh and smile. 

**And now—who knows ?--mine may come 
true,” he inwardly reflected, marvelling. But 
he wished to draw Guelda’s mind to happier 
thoughts than dwelling on the apparent pun- 
ishment thar had descended on her grandfather 
and his children. And in this he could always 
succeed. ' d4 he not love her—did she not love | 
him—both ‘eelingas if no two had ever so loved | 
on earth before? That was enough. 

Meanwhile Ronald was busy and eager, see- 
ing the Lcudon case placed in the hands of the 
very best lawyers he could secure. Sir Julian 
was helping him actively, and also made it his 
business to watch the enemys movements, | 
He soon reported that Loudon—or Bauer— was 
showing extraordinary anxiety. | 

“ By George, the fellow seems in a tremend- 
ous fright! He is not letting the grass grow 
under his feet; but, if we aon't keep a sharp 
look-out, be will catch us napping!” exclaimed 
the old charge d’ affaires, with a sort of 
admiration for the cunning of the foe. ‘* And 
he thinks of all his weapons too—tried to get 
at some of the papers to insert little paragraphs 
about his ill-health and nervous attacks which 
kept him from going into society ; only luckily 
I had advised Airlie beforehand to see to that. 
There is no doubt now, my dear Miss Seaton, 
that he was the author of those—ahem !—base 
insinuations which rather annoyed you at the 
time, eh?” : 

* Talways thought as much,” calmly replied 
Guelda, smiling. The remembrance of those 
calumnious innuendoes could not hurt her 
now ; was she not secure in Ronald’s love? 
‘*He is aclever adversary. There is one move 
on his part I have been fearing, but I have 
checkma ed him only this very day, as you will 
all be glad to hear. It is the only thing I have 
really done myself, but it is something.’ 

She took oif her hat as she spoke, having 
been out tor a drive through'the suburbs with 
Lady Grizel on a delicious April evening, when 
lilacs and laburnum, al! in a pale-green out- 
bursting of the spring’s tirst freshness, gave 
yromise of the flowers of May, and made modest 
fittle villas behind their high wooden palings 
seem charming leafy nests in such weather. 

‘**And what have you done?” asked Sir 
Julian and Airlic, who had come in together. 
Both men 'ooked with admiration at the slight 
girlish tigure outlined against a western win- 
dow ; the evening sun lit up her beautiful hair 
till it seemed an aureole round the fair, ex- 
quisitely lovable face. 

“She hax done a good angel’s deed,” said 
Lady Grizei abruptly ; *‘ she has saved our chief 
witness, the unfortunate Julie, from that man’s 
clutches. He had almost persuaded her this 
very day to go vack to him.” 

*“Almost; but her better self prevaileda—not 
my words,” went on Guelda, explaining, after 
questions and exclamations of astonishment 
came from Ronald and Inglis. ‘*He induced 
her to see him again—offered her a heavy bribe 
to go away from the convalescent-hospital this 
very evening to some place where he would 
hide her. Luckily she distrusted him, ang 
asked an hour to consider it. He had his plans 
all laid to carry her off. Just at the crisis we 
happened to pay her a visit; and somehow, 
from her manner, I guessed something was 
amiss, taxed her with it, and, when Grizel left 
us for a few minutes, got the whole confes- 
sion. 

“Julie was a wise wo'ran,” interrupted 
Grizel, ‘* She rated a man’s professions of affec- 
tion for what they are worth, and preferred 
her attachment toher mis'ress, lor she really 
had been evidently fond of you all through, 
Guelda ; one could see it in her face, sulky and 
disagreeable though she often is.” 

Airlie stroked his silky moustache with a 
laugh, murmuring— | 

‘*What a cynic you have grown, my lady! | 
It, was not ever thus. Poor Wyndham—un- | 
happy Scrope! Are all men’s professions of 
attachment to be counted as worthless and 
hollow in your eyes?” 

A slight blush rose to his cousin’s cheek, for 
the men he named had truly been among her | 


most devoted admirers in the past year, when | putting a strong arm across, would not let her 


she had lightly turned from them all. 


“FAMILY HERALD” 


There | 


| Shake che old steward, but preparing instead to 
| dart breathless from the room. 


And | pasa. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


STORIES. 


was cured. Before her blush died down again 
old Sir Julian was heard speaking gravely and 
with a puzzled look. 7 

“Yet it is strange that Julie gave up the 
chance of returning to this man after having 
loved him. Forgive me, my dear Lady Grizel ; 
but, when you are a little older, which is 
necessary for experience, you will learn that 
human nature is not to be withstood, and in 
nine cases out of ten, when a woman has loved 
aman, he has only to ask forgiveness and she 
wil! overlook any ill-treatment.” 

** Yes,” put in Guelda quietly, unconsciously 
speaking with the tone of one who knew; “I 
have ,often seen it so among the miners and 
rough foresters when we lived in our cottage 
| and were so poor. The women forgave blows 
and kicks till seventy times seven; only when 
some brute would make one go in fear of her 
life would the poor soul distrust all his ad- 
vances with trembling. I think—I am almost 
| certain—that poor Julie dares not trust him.” 

** Very likely; self-preservation is the first 
law of nature,” observed the men. 

** And there is one other powerful considera- 
tion,” went on their gentle philosopher, “ and 
that is wounded vanity. Julie is extremely 
| vain; and she told me Bauer—as she calls him 
—shuddered and stepped back when he saw 
her, as if the sight was repugnant to him. You 
know she is terribly disfigured. She had been 
| brooding over that, and could not forgive it. 
When I spoke of retirement and a calm, com- 
fortable life in some cottage of her own in 
France, she grasped eagerly at the idea. Cer- 
tainly she protected me, poor soul, to the best 
of her power at Sheen.” 
| * And where is she now?” 
and Sir Julian. 

‘*Safe in my late retreat,” said a. Grizel, 
with a sort of grim humor. ‘‘ We took her there 
straight, just to stay for a little while. It is 
very tranquil there, and will do no end of good. 
I hope she will derive as much advantage from 
it as I did.” 

At this rather ambiguous sentence Ronald 
hid a good-humored, quizzical smile behind his 
hand, and Sir Julian coughed ae Neither of 
them knew that in all good faith poor Grizel 
had needed the peace she found there—was the 
better for it. It was best they should not guess 
that. 

But Guelda had divined something by a 
woman’s instinct of fellow-feeling, and, taking 
up an evening newspaper in order to change 
the conversation, suddenly exclaimed, with 
genuine surprise: 

“Listen to this! ‘Mr. and Lady Ermyatrude 
Gamble have arrived in town, and are staying 
at Loudon House on a visit.’ Mr. Bauer has 
indeed played his trumpcard! As Lady Ermyn- 
trude believes in him, perhaps her example 
may induce other people to do so, too.” 

“Tt is all malice on her part,” exclaimed 
Lady Grizel, angrily—**‘ wheels within wheels! 
She has never forgiven you, Guelda, since Islay 
became such a friend of yours.” 

“If only Islay were back with those certif- | 
icates!” said Airlie laconically, but with in- | 
ward trouble. Bauer was likely to prove a} 
formidable adversary, and this fresh move of 
his complicated the difticulties, Ronald fore- | 
saw ; for Lady Ermyntrude had a good deal of 
influence in society, and, if backed by society, 
Bauer would have more hardihood to continue | 
the hazardous and most expensive trial. Even 
should Guelda wir at first, which seemed 
doubtful, there might be appeal after appeal, ! 
difticulties upon difticulties. 

Remembering his slender purse and that his 
promised wife was absolutely penniless, little 
wonder that poor Ronald indeed wished with | 
all Lis heart for Islay’s return bringing some 
certainty with him! 

But where was Islay? No news, no letters 
had come from him since the mere tidings that 
he had landed safely in Australia—never a 
word. Even assuming that he had at once 
started on his journey, and then discovered all 
he needed, somehow or other he must have 
missed several mails. Three steamers had 
come in without tidings. After making all 
reasonable allowance for his silence, his best 
friends were growipg secretly uneasy. What 
could be the matter? 


CHAPTER XLI. 


A few days after Julie's attempted abduction 
and Lady Ermyntrude Gamble’s arrival in 
town, the guests in Islay House were gath- 
ered in Lady Grizel’s cheerful boudoir where 
she received only her special friends. 

The five-o’clock tea-table was as tempting as 
usual with its snowy damask, hissing urn, its 
dainties of tea-cakes and forced strawberries 
glowing in a rare basket of old Dresden. Yet 
there was a weight on the spirits of the little 
party of four assembled there. 





inquired Airlie 


More * =» ever, on this sunshiny evening of 
passing ae: they felt that some one was 
wanting. Where was the master of the house? 


At moments it seemed painfully to Ronald—to 
Guelda—that they two had hardly a right to 
sit there, happy together, and he away on the 
wild ocean—who knew_ where ?—on 
errand, journeying to make them happy. No | 
such compunctious were of course felt by Lady 
Grizel. 

“Islay only did his duty as a man—as a_/|} 
friend,” she declared, with a lofty wave of the 
hand, when Guelda confided the thoughts that 
were troubling her heart, which was very tender 
over the absent friend. ‘* Yet I do wish he 
would come back,” continued Islay’s sister. 
“This storm frets one to read of. A man can 
but die once, and let him do it bravely ; but, if | 
he’s alive, he ought to say so, and not give other | 
“a sorrow and worry for nothing.” 

Thus only did she let escape some hint of the | 
anxieties that were in ber own mind. Some 
other vessels bad come in reportinga hurricane 
three weeks before in the track of the return- 
ing Australian mail-steamer by which Islay 
was expected ; and, whet was worse, the latter 
ship was not reported from the stations it | 
should have reached. It was several days over- 
due. | 

A slight stir, a faint hum of voices from the | 
entrance-hall, sounding up the great stairs, 
penetrated, though subdued to a murmur, into 
the bush of the luxurious boudoir, where gen- 
erally every sound was deadened by thick piled 
carpets and silken door-hangings gorgeously 
embroidered, 

‘* What can that be?” said Lady Grizel, with 
irritation. ‘ Now that Islay is away, the ser- 
vants are really too——” 

The door opened, and the old house-steward 
came in with a strangely hesitating manner. | 
He had been all his life in the service of the | 
Islay family; he had been born one of their 


their | 


| Fergus, with tears running down his rough 
| cheeks, 


| moors that were his fr miles and miles, de- 


master, and had been taken by him to 
Australia. 

“Fergus, stand aside! What do you mean 
by — to stop me? You are keeping 
me from the Duke—do you hear?” she cried in 
anger, yet with a sort of fear, as she iooked at 
the grave, stern Scotch face looking down upon 
her, the stolid arm still rigorously barring her 
exit. 

‘*He sent me,” came in slow, surely pitying 
accents. ‘‘ He’s just tired, and is resting a bit 
below-stairs, your ladyship, We have had a 
verra bad passage, though the Lord be praised 
who kept our lives! 


” 


3ut there were a good 
many on board who came sorely off in a ship- 
wreck ; and Islay, he was hurt too, He bid me 
tell you it is something in the nature of a 
sprain,” - 

Lady Grizel flew breathless down the great 
stairs, followed closely by the others, who were 
exchanging looks and murmurs of questioning 
anxiety. On a sofa, with his back to the light, 
her brother was lying, propped up with cush- 
ions and wearing a rough sailor dress and 
peaked — 

“Islay, Islay—so you are really here! Are 
you much hurt? Isit a bad sprain? What is 
| the matter?” cried his sister, all in a breath, as 
she impulsively embraced him. 

Islay seemed to wince as she threw her arms 
about his neck. Grizel drew back to look at 
him, with a momentary pang, as if doubting 
her affection being returned in full; but the 
cherry voice of old dispelled that thought. - 

“Yes ; Iam really here. It does one good to 
see you again, Grizel, looking so bright—just 
like old times. And you, Ronald and Guelda, 
together—I am glad to see you so. Hurrah, 
I’ve got your papers all right! The real Robert 
Seaton is dead. What—Sir Julian too! My 
dear friends, this is a true welcome back! 
Forgive my not rising to greet you.” 

Islay held out his hand to each in turn as he 
spoke ; but at the last words his voice dropped 
slightly from its usual hearty tones. 

Lady Grizel, who was nearest to him, looked 
anxiously into his face, which was very pale 
seen even in the twilight of the stained glass 
windows and Cairene-pierced shutters of the 
Orientally furnished room. 

‘*You are not feeling well, Islay?” she asked, 
gently. ‘‘Is the sprain very severe?) What is 
it?’ 

‘““Not more than can be borne, as you see, 
dear Grizel,” returned Islay, looking her in the 
face with a quiet smile, though there was a 
pathetic wistfulness in his eyes. ‘‘ But for 
Fergus it would have been far worse. We 
were shipwrecked, and two of the masts went 
crash in a storm. I was caught by a falling 
heavy spar and some of the rigging, and must 
have gone down with the ship itself a little 
while later if he had not risked his life to drag 
me out as I lay insensible. Then for several 
days we drifted in boats, till we were rescued 
by a passing vessel. Now you know about our 
perils of the deep.” 

‘* And how long do you think it will be before 
you are better? ave you seen a doctor?” per- 
sisted Grizel, in a subdued voice. She knew 
her brother’s fece and ways so well, and 
dreaded there was much amiss. 

re it be long, shall you much mind nursing 
me 

How quiet was his manner—how unlike the 
hearty, almost boyish growls of impatience 
with which he had always hitherto endured 
any passing ailment in his healthy young life! 
Grizel felt a little cold at heart all of a sudden. 
What illness was coming? But she replied 
with a brave voice which she tried to make as 
cherry as his own. 

‘“*Mind?; Why, I would not mind nursing 
you your whole life long, my dear, my dear oid 
brother, if it came to that!” , 

‘*I thought so; that one thought has been 
my hope and comfort through the last three 
weeks. I may = your promise to the test, 
my poor Grizel--but not for always, I trust— 
not to tie your life to a log—too—long.” 

The last words came with short gasps; then 
Islay’s eyes closed, and his head slipped a little 
aside. He had become unconscious. 

‘*I knew well it would be too much for him 
altogether!” sternly declared Fergus. ‘*Hush 
now, please—hush now! Leave him to me. 
F’ve nursed him through the worst, lying in an 
open boat fur two days and nights with his 
head on my knees like a baby, and this 1s no’ 
so bad. He'll come round soon.” And the big 
Highlander took possession of his master for- 
cibly, and began trying restoratives with a 
calm, methodicaljmanner, contrasting strangely 
with the faithful anxiety expressed in his 
troubled eyes and on his rugged, wrinkled brow. 
** A doctor—send for adoctor! Ronald, which 
is the best?” cried Lady Grizel, beseechingly. 
Almost before she spoke, Ronald had rushed 
past a group of gaping whispering lackeys 
gathered outside in the hall, and was gone 
himself to do her bidding. Guelda and Sir 
Julian were trying to give what sympathy and 
help was possible to both the sister and the 
insensible man. 

‘*Canny, canny, my lady! Don't fash your- 
self too er: or when he comes to himself 
it will grieve him,’ implored big Fergus, in a 
whisper. ‘‘ Ay, send fora doctor—it will ease 
your mind, maybe ; but none can say other than 
what the surgeon said on board the big steamer 
that saved us.” 

‘** What did he say? Fergus, tell me quick!” 
‘*That the spine is hurt, my lady—he’!] never 
walk the ground more while he lives; but let 
us thank the Lord he does live!” replied 





CHAPTER XLII—anp Last. 


It seemed absolutely incredible that Islay, 
who was always so strong and active, glorying 
in all manly sport, loving better than all else 
the bardest day's deer-stalking on the steep 
mountain-side, never weary of carrying a gun 
from morning to night over the wice grouse- 


lighting in taking th helm of his own yacht 
ae the stiffest breeze blowing—that he 
snould be lying stricken there, helpless, before 
their eyes, and yet that his voice should sound 
as happy as before—or so it seemed -to the as- 
tonished ears of those who loved him—while 
his face, if pale and showing traces of suffering, 
kept a brave front to them all, and showed a 
genial smile which brought sudden tears to 
aaa eyes which they had to turn aside to 
ide ! 

‘We must keep up for his sake,” uttered 
Ronald, with asob in his throat ; yet even he 
almost broke down when, with a hearty clasp 
of the hand, Islay congratulated him on his 
and Guelda’s happiness. 

‘*And where are the others?” asked Islay, 
almost gaily now, of Lady Grizel, who stood on 
his other side—it was on the morning after his 
arrival, and he had just been carried into his 
favorite smoking-room and comfortably in- 
stalled on adivan. ‘‘ Are Miss Seaton and Sir 
Julian very busy this tine day? If not, ask 
them to come and say good morning toacripple 
who cannot go to them. Besides, I am most 
desirous to display the Australian certificates 





household and clan. and felt himself and was 
considered as a member, however humble, of 
the family itself. But never before had his 
voice so faltered in the presence of an Airlie, | 
nor his manner shown such deep respect. 

“My wet I have come to say that his Grace 
—that the Duke has arrived, and wishes to see 
Fou,” 


y 
“The Duke! What—-Islay?’ Lady Grizel 


I had such trouble to keep. They were inside 
my shirt during the time of the shipwreck. I 
thought most likely my coat would have to 
come off if we had to swim a bit before getting 
a floating spar or barrel as a last resource, and 
I was resolved to give them every chance.” 
Guelda and Sir Julian came quickly. They 
were burning with pity and eagerness to know 
all the details of poor Islay’s journey. 

The story was a briefone. Islay's voyage out 





almost screamed, springing to her feet, half 
believing. Yet, no—Islay would have hastened 
up-stairs. 

** Ay, Islay himself—he is come back!” said | 
the old servant slowly. 

‘* Why do you not speak faster? Where is | 
he? Why did no one tell me?) Why does he 
not come up to me?” exclaimed Grizel, with 
flashing eyes, feeling inclined to seize and | 


Anotter form biocked the doorway, and, 


| the town 


had been uneventful, marked only by a quick 
passage and fine weather. On landing in 
Australia, he had at once started up country to 
near which Robert Seaton was 
believed to have spent his last years and died, 
‘*My efforts were signally successful,” an- 
nounced the duke, with a smile of satisfaction ; 
“here are all the papers. Hallo, what is it, 
Fergus?”—as the faithful man-nurse, who 
bardly ever quitted his self-chosen post outside 
the door of Islay’s room, so that no one else 





Recoiling in anger, she recognized Islay’s 


that had been secretly for his sake—thank | foster-brother and valet, his most faithful 


Heaveu he so little guessed it! 





Well, now she | personal attendant, 


who never quitted bis 


should deprive him of the chance of attending 
to his master’s least wants, entered with a 
cautiously gentle tread. 

**Lady Ermyntrude Gamble, your grace. She 





















































has asked to see her ladyship or Miss Seaton 


on important business.” 


‘The plot thickens. Depend upon it, she has 
come to offer a compromise !” exclaimed Airlie 


and Sir Julian, 


‘*If so, have her in here, my dear Gue'da. 
My dear Grizel, I beseech you to let me have 
some share in the fun!” cried Islay, with the 
Though so helpless in 

y and still weak, he was smiling with an 
hilarity that was not altogether assumed for 
He had, in fact, sworn inwardly 
to himself that he would be cheerful, and he 


lee of a schoolboy. 


their sakes. 


was rapidly learning the habit 


‘**We will go together and find out.” said 
Lady Grizel, drawing Guelda’s arm within her 
own; and@so the two women went out of the 


room. 


In a very few minutes both came back accom- 
Ermyntrude, who rustled 
towards the Duke in one of her freshest Paris- 
ian toilettes, and with all her airs of a faded, 


panied by Lady 


affected beauty. 


‘*My dear friend, I had no idea you were 
come back!” she exclaimed, throwing up her 
eyes with a killing glance as she gracefully 
sank upon alow chair by the suffering man’s 
side and pressed his hand affectionately. 
“* And Grizel tells me you are an invalid just at 
This comes of going after big game, 
you roving, naughty man! I hope it is nothing 


present. 
really serious.” 


** Nothin 
trude Gamble by.discussing. 


about it, I presume?” 
“Exactly so. 
were standing side by side. 


but was de‘erred by politeness from givin 
words to her thoughts. “I consider Lo 


Loudon a most high-principled, kindly-mean- 
ing man, in spite of some little weaknesses, 
and one who is unworthily attacked,” she went 
**For his sake, Iam pleased to be an am- 
bassador of peace in so unfortunate a family 
He desires me to say that, believing 
this threatened action originates in his niece’s 
disappointment on fincing that her grand- 
father failed to leave her an expected fortune, 
Naturally, 
Captain--I beg pardon !—Colonel Airlie—men 
rise so rapidly in these war-times he must for- 
give me for forgetting his new distinction— 
naturally he shares his future bride’s regrets 
on her being portionless; and you, dear Duke 
our well-known kind- 
ness of heart, wish well to your cousin and his 
future wife, and do not desire your relatives to 
em- 
powers me to make a most generous offer on 
his part, if this action should be dropped now 


on. 


lawsuit. 


he can enter into her feelings. 


and Lady Grizel, with 
be penniless. Therefore, Lord Loudon 


and forever.” 


*“‘Ard what is that?” asked Guelda, ignor- 
ing the cool impertinence of Lady Ermyntrude’s 
manner towards herself and speaking as the 


principal person in the matter, as was right. 
ingly. 

pected fortune—thirty thousand pounds.” 
to surprise her Jadyship. 
some heat-—— 


** You had better think well of it. 


with this world’s goods, I believe. 
the expense—the utter uncertainty !”’ 


‘*No-—the utter certainty of success, and that 
without more than the merest form of trial.” 
‘*See here”—and he laid 
“*Tt may sur- 
Ermyntiude, to learn that I 
have not been after big game as you think, but 
that I have just returned from Australia, after 
proofs of the real Rob- 


interrupted Islay. 
his hand on & packet of papers. 
prise you, Lady 


procuring incontestable 
ert Seaton’s death there. 

‘“*And you have found——” 
trude’s face had fallen. 


‘‘T have found that he is unquestfonably 
I saw and conversed with men who 
knew him and his future expectations of a title 
saw him die, laid him in 
his coffin, and stood around his grave as he was 
Robert Searon had many vices, they 
said, yet the knack of acquiring some true 


dead. 
and property. The 
buried. 


friends. I have brought back attested certifi- 


cates from these men, and all other necessary 
Finally, I possess his diary, kept by a 


papers. 
oor fellow who shared his hut, in which 


obert Seaton speaks of his own approaching 
death. Your friend will have to restore more 
Do you 


than thirty thousand pounds, I fear. 
want more proof?’ 
“No,” uttered Lad 


my confidence in him. Viper—viilain! 


more ;” 
bow that in:luded the others in farewell. 


On the following day news 


rest. Bauer had disappeared! After a storm 
interview in which Lady Ermyntrude shoo 
the dust of the house that he inhabited from 


her feet and walked out in righteous indigna- 
tion, sending a message to her spouse at his 
club net to return to their late host, no one 
ever saw the pretended Lord Loudon to their 


knowledge. Like a thief, he must have stolen 


from the house he so lately called his, avoiding 


being seen by the servants, His flight must 
have been very hasty ; for he evidently had only 


time to put a few clothes into a small hand-bag 


that was missed, and about two hundred 


pounds in cash and notes, as was aiterwards 


found. 
**Let him take it,” said Guelda gently, almost 
pityingly, when told of this, ‘* Poor man, it 


will only pay his passage to one of the colonies 
We never 


and help him to start in a new life! 
heard he was dishonest before; 
lesson he has had may do him go 
us try to punish him more.” 
Airlie looked a little doubtful as to her hopes 
of Bauer's speedy penitence ; but he would not 
do anything awainst her wish. And from that 
day forward no one ever heard again of the 
late claimant to the Loudon title and estates. 


On a delightful May evening, down in the 
charming country around Sheen Abbey, among 
the wooded hill-ridges and small green valleys, 
Ronald Airlie and his bride Guelda drove home. 
The woods jwore their freshest foliage, and 
little runnels were babbling from those leafy 
recesses, so that a sound of running water was 
ever in one’s ears. The land was pale rose and 
creamy white with bloom of apple-blossom and 
ear against a background of aged dark yews, 

t was “lilac tide,” the cuckoo was calling 
everywhere, and the meadows were foot bigh 
with juicy grass all besprent with golden but- 
ter cups and gay “ladies’-smocks,” 

As they crossed the last bridge and the Abbey 
came in sight, Airlie looked with glad and 

earning eyes at the regained inheritance of 
nis forefathers. But Guelda looked at him. 
Then he turned and raid 

“Did you «ver hear the legend of our family, 
dear—that Sheen Abbey came to us by a woman, 
and should once more be brought back by a 
woman? Your gold ring with the in+cription : 
‘Well done—well won!’ has indeed brought 
me happiness, But far above her old Abbey 


erhaps the 
- Do not let 





that I need trouble Lady Ermyn- 
Probably I shall 
take your advice and not reve so much in 
future,” said Islay drily, with a curious mix- 
ture of contempt and pity as he looked at the 
painted eyebrows and powdered cheeks of the 
woman he once admired in his boyish days. 
‘* You are come on important business, I be- 
lieve? May we hear it also if it concerns Miss 
Seaton, who, as you are perhaps aware, is en- 
gaged to my cousin Airlie here, while both she 
and he are good enough to have consulted me 
throughout this Loudon case? You are come 


Lord Loudon is a friend of 
ours ; my husband and I[ have a thorough belief 
in his cause,” announced Lady Ermyntrude, 
with a lofty air and a momentary glance of 
cool disdain at Guelda and Ronald Airlie, who 
She evidently 
looked upon them both as mere adventurers 
seeking to enrich themselves unrighteously, 


Lady Ermyntrude looked at her condescend- 
** He offers to make you a present of your ex- 
There was a moment’s silence, which seemed 


1 As she saw covert 
smiles on the faces around, she went on with 





Lord Lou- 
don is rich and can afford to fight for a long 
time ; you both—excuse me—are not burdened 
Think of 


Lady Ermyn- 


Ermyntrude, at white 
heat, rising; “*he will have indeed to restore 
Miss 
Seaton ’—and she dropped a profound courtesy 
—**T have been grossly deceived, and can only 
hope you w II forgive me; I make you my most 
sincere and humble apologies—I can say no 
anc she swept from the room witha 


came which put 
any further difficulties in the Loudon case at 














































































and fine estate, believe me, I prize my dearest 
sweetest wife!” 

* But it is your house and inheritance— 
yours!” uttered Guelda, in a voice tremulous 
with feeling. * Think of it only as such! Other- 
wise I shall not believe the wrong is righted, 
or that a blessing is upon us.” 

‘Well, what is mine is thine; so we shall 
never more need dispute the int,” smiled 
Ronald gladly, with a light in his eyes as he 


r 


even the sight of his long-lost home could never 
have called up. 

Then they drove on through the wooded 
park, where the air was thrilling sweetly with 
the jubilant songs of birds. Out on the steps 
stood old Hillis, smiling, with his wife beside 
him. Both had begged to come back to service 
at the Abbey, now that their dear young mis- 
tress was to rule there; for they did not feel 
too old for work yet. Andin the background, 
equally happy and proud of her promotion in 
the kitchen, peeped little Annie, half laughing 
and crying. 

So, welcomed -with blessings, and hand in 
hand, Ronald Airlie and Guelda his wife 
entered their home. 

At the same hour Lady Grizel stood by Islay’s 
side with her hand laid lovingly on her 
brother’s shoulder. 

‘They have arrived by now, God bless them!” 
said Islay, glancing at a clock. Then his eyes 
travelled back to his sister. ‘* You and I are 
left together, dear; but some day I hope to see 
yee with a better companion than a crippled 

rother, thought you will hardly find more 
grateful love than his for all your care.” 

“I wish for none better—none dearer,” 
answered Grizel, with all her heart, and sol- 
emnly; “you and I together, Islay.’ 

And she meant it. 


THE END, 


—_ 


Cynicisms. 








Husband—You're going to the opera to-night. 
in a high dress, love? 

Wife—I guess I shall. Everyone knows by 
this time that my figure is all right. 

Husband—Think of the men, my dear. 

Wife—Think of my lungs. 


Maude—I am frightfully jealous of you, darl- 
ing. I hope my suspicions are unfounded. 

Claude—Suspicions! Maude, I would have 
you like Cesar’s wife—above suspicion ! 


Old Soak— Waiter, what was that that fell in. 
my whisky then? 

Vaiter—A drop of water, sir. 

—. Soak—Bring me a fresh glass immedi- 
ately. 


Mies Blusher—Charming weather for winter, 
Prof. Sangfroid. 

Prof. Sangfroid—Eet makes vair warm. I no 
vare my big coat to-day. I vare vat you calls 
my peti coat. 


Mr. Croesus (wearily)—Five hundred dollars 
for your modiste! Isn’t that a little steep just 
after those other bills of yours? 

Mrs. Croesus (sweetly)—Ah, but this is for 
charity, my dear. I had to wear it at the 
Charity Bail, you know. 


Jepson— What kind of a man is your sweet- 
heart's father? 

Jobson— Nice man. Very polite. 

Jep.—Very polite, is he? 

Job.—Yes. He saw me to the door last night. 


Merritt—Nice smoking jacket, that. Kind 
of your wife to make it for you. 

Young husband— Why, how do you know my 
wife made it for me? 

Merritt—I noticed that the buttons are sewed 
down the wrong side. 


It is said that Robert Browning's first effort 
in the line of poetry was the following : 
** All people, if you wish to see 
A boy take physic, look at me.” 
We trust the Browning Club will devote its 
attention to this couplet. Is there any deep 
hidden meaning in it? 


Muttonhedde is accosted by Smith. 

* Well, chappie, you know the old adage 
om a green Christmas making a fat church- 
yar 

‘** Yes, but the green doctor makes a fatter 
one, dear boy.” 


The first chapter in a novel has the following: 
‘* And so the fair girl continued to sit on the 
sand, gazing upon the briny deep, on whose 
heaving bosom the tall —_ went merrily by, 
freighted- ah! who can tell with how much of 
joy and sorrow, and pine lumber and emi- 
grant, and hopes and salt fish.” 


Butcher—What can I send you up to-day, 
Mrs. Styles? Mrs. Styles—Send me a leg of 
mutton, and be sure it is from a black sheep. 
Butcher—A black sheep! Mrs. Styles—Yes, 
we are in mourning, you know.” 


**What’s your husband’s business?” asked 
the inquisitive woman in the train aftershe had 
exhausted all the other ques‘ions in the cate- 
chism. 

**Oh,” said the other woman, weariedly, ‘‘ he’s 
a lawyer by profession, he spends his time in 
minding other people's business, too.” 


A pbysician reports that he was saved a two 
mile drive one night by having the patient, a. 
child, brought to the telepbone and held there 
until it coughed. He diagnosed croup, and pre- 
scribed therefor. In order to collect the bill, 
however, he found that a personal call was 
necessary. Theteléphone won’t do everything. 


A young married lady who moved into the 
country from London considered the keeping 
of hens a pleasant and profitable undertaking. 
As she grew more absorbed 1n the pursuit, her 
enthusiasm increased, and ‘‘hens” became a 
favorite subject of her thoughts and conversa- 
tion. During one of her animated descriptions. 
of her success, a friend inquired : 

“ Are your hens good laying hens?” 

**Oh, yes,” she replied, in a delighted tone,. 
“they haven’t laid a bad egg vet!” 


Dobson—’Pon my honor, madame, I should: 
hardly have known you; you have altered so 
much.” : 

Lady (archly): ‘For the better or for the 
worse?” 

Dobson—Ah! Madame ... 
only change for the better ! 


A pianist, whose manual dexterity throws all! 
his predecessors into the shade, recently invited 
all the leading piano players in a certain town: 
to perform together with him fora wager. He 
gave all his competitors a start of 120 beats, 
not withstanding which he “ got in” one and a. 
half sonata lengths before-all the others. 


Bessie—How did Charlie come to say he loved’ 


yout 
Jennie—Father asked him if he did. 


**How do you get along with the German, old: 
man?” 

“Pretty well. Since I caught this cold in my- 
head my teacher says my pronunciation has imy- 
proved rapidly.” 


, 


you could. 





From Bad to Worse. 


She—I would like to call you by your Chris- 
tain name, love, but Tom is so hateful and eom- 
mon, you know. Haven't you some pet name? 

He—N no, I—er--haven't. 

She—Are you always known as Tom among 
your friends? 

He (brightening up)—No, the boys call me: 
** Shorty |” 


_—-——.___ +e 


Condolence. 


Mr. Franklin Square (meeting an old uni- 
versity chum on Chestnut street)}—Oh, b 
the way, dear boy, I hear you are engaged. 





Allow me to congratulate you, 


Mr. South Rittenhouse— You're a trifle late : 
I've been married these six months. 
Mr, Franklin Square—I beg your pardon, old 


man, Permit me to condole with you. 


looked at Guelda sitting beside him which. 
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WITCH: 


Or, THE SECRET 


HAZEL; 


OF THE LOCKET. 


By MRS. GEORGIE SHELDON, 


Author of “Geoffrey's Victory,” “Brownies Triumph,” “The Forsaken Bride,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
TOM LAWSON’'S SfORY CONTINUED. 


“T waa mighty glad to find myself safe on land 
once more,” the sailor resumed; ‘* but as soon 
as I found I was out of all danger, with the 
captain’s child on my hands, my old grudge 
began to get the better of me again. 

**T supposed that the other boat was all right, 
and I reasoned that, being so near land, all 
who were in it were saved. 

‘Of course the eap’n and his wife would be 
nearly wild over the loss of their boy, and now 
was my chance to take my revenge on him for 
the ill turn that he had done me; so I made up 
my mind that they should never know that he 
had been saved, 

‘*T made my way to London, where I hired a 
lodgin’ for a few days in a house where the 
landlady said she'd look after the boy until I 
could find some one to take care of him. 

‘* But I soon found I'd got more on my hands 
than I'd bargained for, and I finally made upand 
let fate takefcare of him as it would; but first I 
tattooed his arm, just the same as I'd done my 
own years before, for I thought that some time 
my mind Id put him into some charity place 
later on I might run across him, and then I 
should know him no matter how he changed.” 

The sailor here paused to roll up his sleeves, 
and revealed to Percy’s wondering gaze a 
fac-simile of the hieroglyphics which he had 
seen on Charlie Harwood’s arm only a little 
while before. 

‘They are exactly the same,’ he said 

‘To be sure,” returned the man, with a wise 
look ; “it’s my own design,’ he added, ‘‘and so 
I knew the chap in yonder the moment I set 
eyes on his marked arm, I thought even before 
that, that he looked wonderfully like Captain 
Morton, only more gentleman-like. But to go 
on. I took the child to acharity house—’sylum, 
they called it—told the woman who had charge 
of it that my vessel had been wrecked and I'd 
only managed to save myself and the boy ; that 
I didn’t know what else to do with him but to 
leave him there to be taken care of. She 
wanted to know if I meant to pay for him, and 
I told her no, I couldn’t afford to do that ; then 
she said she couldn't take him unless I'd give 
up all claim to him. 
to do that, for I was gettin’ mighty tired of 
him; so I left him, and then went and shipped 
again for a year’s cruise. 
easy ; 1 didn’t take half the comfort ventin 
my spite on the cap’n that I imagined I should, 
and repented of what I'd done before my 
voyage was half over. Of course I couldn’t 
help anything then, only I made up my mind 
that, as soon as I got home again, I'd take the 
child to his friends if I could tind them. 

‘“*Well, that was the longest year I ever 
knew, butjit was over at last, and I made di- 
rect for that ’sylum the moment I sot foot on 
land. But I felt as if every timber in my car- 


cass hai been shivered when the woman told | 
me that the boy had been adopted by some peo- | 


ple who hadun’t any children of theirown. She 
wouldn't tell me who took him; she had to 
promise that she weulda't, she said, but she 
told me that he’d be sure of a good home and 
kind friends. 
out rightin’ the wrong I'd done, an 
my conscience were heavy. 


| 
*’Twan’t more’n a week afterward that I ran | 


against the boatswain of the Fortuna, and he 
told me that the other boat, in which the cap- 
tain and his wife were, was upset, and every 
one went down but himself and the cook. They 


came up close beside the Fortuna, and were | 
lucky enough to tind the overturned boat near | 


by. They managed to get her right side up, 
then one of them climbed on board the For. 
tuna and got another pair of oars and some 
provisions and dry clothing, and then put off 
again. 
long when they picked up the captain's baby ! 
**Ye can well imagine that I was staggered 


at this, for I knew well enough that I'd saved | 
that child, and if another had been picked up, | 
it must have belonged to that vessel that we'd | 
They had hard work to get to land, | 


run into. 
and were nigh about used up when they did get 
there; but some fishermen saw them, aod 
theiped them ashore, and nursed them until 
they were able to go home, 
the child, that the wife of one of the fishermen 


had cared for while they were used up, and ¢ar- | 
ried it to old Sandy Morton—Captain Morton's | 
father—who was a light-house keeper on the | 


coast, and the man took it, never mistrustin’, I 
suppose, that it wasn’t his grandson. 

*“Of course I couldn't do anything to right 
matters then, but I was terribly cut up, and 
I’ve never got over it till this day. I never 
expected to hear anything more from either the 
cap'n’s boy or his friends; but, sir, I am just as 
sure that that young chapin there,” with a nod 
toward the room where Charlie Harwood lay. 
**is Bill Morton’s son, as Iam that my name is 
Tom Lawson.” 

Percy was pretty sure of it, too, but the 


question that arose in his mind at this juncture | 


was: 
**Then who am I?” 


uestioned the man for some time longer | 


He 
comedion his story, and was firmly convinced 
that Charles Harwood must be the son of Cap- 


tain Morton, although he had never before had | 


a suspicion that he was not the son of Sir Henry 
Harwood. 

If this was true, then the small forture that 
Sandy Morton had left him, together with a 
few other heirlooms, were his no longer; they 
all belonged to the nearest of kin. 

Trae, the old gentleman had willed every- 
thing to him, believing that his own grand- 
child had perished with its parents, and he 


couid legally claim the bequest; but Percy | p 


Morton was a man who was swayed more by 
‘moral than by civil obligations, and he knew 
that, while 
rightful heir, he could riever use another pound 


of the money that Sandy Morton had accumu- 


lated. 

Still, if the young man supposed himself to 
‘be the son of Sir Henry Harwood, would it not 
‘be mistaken 
The small property which he could restore to 
him car seem very meager compensation 
for the loss of his birthright; he had been 
reared in a home of luxury, and as the son of 
the wealthy and eminent physician. How 
would he recieve the intelligence that he was 
only the child of a sea captain--the grandson ef 
an humble light-house keeper? Would not Sir 
Henry himself be offended to have his domes- 


tic affairs thus meddled with when all his life | 
he had closely guarded the secret of the boy’s | 


adoption, 
These and many other questions arose in 


Percy's mind as he reviewed all that he had 
just learned, and he clearly saw that he must 
do nothing, say nothing, until he had first con- 
sulted with Sir Henry. 

He brought the sailor a bottle of wine and 


some dainty biscuit, and then stole into the | 


bed-room to take a look at his patient. 

He found him quiet and apparently sleeping, 
and he resolved to take this opportunity to 
return to the duchess’ and relieve his friends’ 
anxiety renesding the accident, which had so 
suddenly called him away, and to tell Hazel 
that heshould not retura to London that even- 
ing, as he had said he should do. 

fe requested Tom Lawson to remain 
where he was until he came back, so that, in 
case Charlie should awake and need anything, 
some one would be there to wait upon him, and 
then he went away on his errand. 

The sound of his footsteps had scarcely died 
away, however, when the sailor was aroused 
from his cups and his meditations by a 
peremptory summons from the occupant of the 


Well, I was willin’ enough | 


But 1 didn’t feel | 


So I had to go away again with- | 
I tell ye | 


He said, too, that they hadn’t been out | 


Then they took | 


believing that Charlie was the | 


kindness to undeceive him. | 


_ 


bedroom. 

He hastened to him, finding him wide awake, 
and looking flushed and excited. 

‘Did ye call, sir?” Tom asked, respectfully, 

from the threshold, but without offering to 
enter, 
** Yes; come here,” the young man command- 
ed. ‘Sit down there,” indicating a chair 
where he could see him distinctly. ‘‘ Now tell 
me who this fellow was that you were talking 
about a little while ago,” 

** What feller, sir!” 

“The one who had marks on his wrist like 
mine. 

“ But—but—beggin’ yer pardon, sir, the young 
doctor said ye musn’t talk,” answered the man, 
shifting uneasily in the chair into which, by 
force of the habit of obedience, he had dropped 
at young Harwood's command. 

*T can’t help it,” Charlie returned ; ‘‘I want 
to know what made you think that I was born 
on the sea?” 

‘“‘I were thinking of that—that other feller 
that I told you of,” faltered Tom, fearing he 
had got into deeper waters than he was used to 
we 

“Well, what about him? You may as well 

tell me first as last; you’ve excited my curiosity, 
and I shall not rest uatil I get to the bottom of 
the story.” 

‘‘Well, sir,” the man said, seeing that he 
could not escape it, ‘‘ you see, I were second 
mate on board a vessel once, and there were a 
baby born there—it were the son of Captain 
William Morton——” 

“ Morton!” interrupted young Harwood ; 
“that is his name.” 

‘* Whose name, sir?” 
| ‘*The young doctor’s—the man who has just 
gone out.” 

“Ye don’t say!” exclaimed Tom Lawson, in 
surprise, 

*“ Weil, go on, 

impatiently. 

“All rignt, sir, if ye will know,” the sailor 
replied ; and then he proceeded to relate all 
| that he had previously told Percy, while Charles 
| Harwood listened with the closest attention, 
his eyes fastened upon his companion as if 
fascinated by the recital. 

When he was through, the young man again 
| rolled up his sleeve and looked critically at the 
strange characters upon his arm, 

‘You say that you did this yourself,” he 
| remarked, thoughtfully. 

“I don’t say that I done that, sir,” replied 
Tom, with a startled look, ‘* but I do say that I 
made some marks exactly like ’em on the cap- 
tain’s baby’s arm, and—and I think it’s mighty 
queer they should be on your’n, too.” 

‘Let me see your arm,” commanded the in- 
valid. 

‘The sailor turned back the sleeve of his coarse 
woolen shirt, and on his brown, brawny arm 
there could plainly be seen characters identical 
| with those on Charlie Harwood’s. 

He reached out and laid his beside it. 

‘They are exactly alike; it seems as if the 
same hand must have traced them,” he said, 
with a troubled face. ‘*You say there had 
been a terrible storm just before your vessel 
| was wrecked,” he added, after a moment. 

eee, air. 

‘What season of the year was it?” 

** Late in the fall, sir—in November.” 

‘* November of what year?” 

The man considered before replying. 

‘* | think it were in 1861,” he said at last. 

**Can you remember the day of the month?” 

“*It were the 29th, sir,’ 

Charlie Harwood started toa sitting posture 
at this, his face flushed, a tremor ot nervous 
excitement running through him. 

His mind suddenly reverted to that wild 
night in November, several years previous, 
when, in their quiet, luxurious library, Sir 
Henry. with his wife and himself, had sat 
about the tabie and listened to the furious 
storm of rain and wind as it beat upon the 
windows. He remembered how his mother 
had been atiected; how she had asked his 
| father it it Was the twenty-ninth, and upon his 
responding in the affirmative, she beyan to say 


” 


commanded the sick man, 








it made her think of sgmething, when her hus- 
| band checked her. He recalled how he had 
| asked her if she was ever in astorm at sea, and 
| she had to:d him yes; then, when be had tried 
to make her describe it .o him, his tather had 
again interfered, turned his attention to 
something else, and finally sent him to bed 
without allowing him to reter to it again. 

It all affected him very strangely—the sailor's 
story, those strange marks upou both their 
arms; the memory of his mother’s grief on that 
29:h of November, which was the anniversary 
of the collision and wreck which Tom Lawson 
had described. He had often wondered, too, 
what made nim love the seaso when his mother 
aisiiked and feared it; for he was never so 
happy as when he could feel the pulsing of the 
ocean beneath him, or when he was breasting 
the waves and the surf upon the beach. 

“Am Ian adopted child?” he asked himself, 
‘*Was I taken from some asyi:um?¢” My father 
has been in such places, more or less, all 
his life; did he tind me in the institution to 
which Tom Lawson took that child? Am I 
Captain Morton's son ?” 

The conviction took hold of him more and 
| more ; more and more he feared that not one 
drop of Sir Henry Harwood’s blood flowed in 
his veins. 

** You are sure tha: it was the captain's son 
whom you saved |!” he asked at last. 

** Assure as that I saved myself; I saw the 
little chap every day; there wasn’t any other 
baby on board the Fortune, and he never left 
my care until I took him to the asylum,” re- 
lied the sailor. 

**Then whose child was it that was taken to 

| Captain Mortons father at the light-house ?” 
| young Harwood gravely asked. 
**That’s more than I can tell ye, sir. I can 
| only explain it in one way, and that is, there 
must have been some child washed overboard 
from the vessel that we ran into.” 

* Do you know anything about the elder Mr. 
Morton?” Charlie asked. 

**No, sir; only he was said to be a fine cap- 
tain himself in his day, and that his son got his 
love for the sea and his judgment in sailin’a 
vessel from his father.” 

**Very likely,” responded the young man, 
while he added, to himself, ‘‘ while doubtless 
that law of inheritance has ruled me also. 
Where else do I get my love for the sea? It is 
very strange,” he continued, aloud. ‘And you 
thought, when you saw these marks on my 
arm, that I must be Captain Morton’s son?” | 

** Yes, sir; and—beggin’ your pardon, sir--I 
think so now,” the man answered, while he 
studied the fine, manly face before him with a 
| critical eye. 
| ‘Ah! How so?” 
| ‘* Because, though you've a more gentleman- 
like manner about ye, and a fairer complexion, 
and a smoother speech, ye're the verv image of 
| the cap’n himself!" the man returned, in a low 
tone, as if half afraid to make this statement. 

Young Harwood flushed. 

‘*But I have always supposed that I was the 
son of Sir Henry Harwood of London,” he said, 
thoughtfully. 

** Maybe ye be; it aint for the like o’ me tocon- 
tradict it,” Tom Lawson said: ‘‘ but it looks to 
me as if he must be the man who took the 
cap'n’s son from the ‘sylum where I left him. 
Bein’ a doctor, he'd be likely to go to such 
places.” 

** Well,” returned the young man, in a reso- 
lute tone, and again sitting upin bed, ‘'I in- 
tend to know the truth before Iam e6ix hours 
older. Hand me my clothes there.” 

The sailor regarded him in blank amazement. 




















“But—but—sir, it won’t do; ye’re not able: ye 
may ering on afever. What ye goin todo any- 
way 

“‘Iam going to London on the next train. I 
shall surely bring on a fever if I lie here and 
continue to think of all this mystery,” returned 
the young man, adding, more authoritatively 
than before, ‘‘Give me my clothes?” 

‘ * But they’re all wet; ye couldn't get ’em 

n. 

“True,” said his companion, smiling slightly ; 
then he continued, ‘“‘There are some others 
up stairs. Go to the first room on the left of 
the — hall, and bring me a suit that you 
will find in a closet there; you will see some 
shoes there, too. If you ¢onot doas I ask you, 
I shall go myself, for I must be in London to. 
night,” he continued, resolutely, as the man 
still hesitated about obeying him. 

Yom Lawson could do nothing but obey his 
command, and soon brought the clothing, and 
helped the young man to reve. 

But he was still very weak, and was obliged 
to rest two or three times before his toilet was 
completed. He was ready at last, however, and 
leaving a brief note for Percy, telling him of 
his intention, he started for the station, leanin 
on the sailor’s arm, for he found that he could 
never reach it unaided. 

_When he arrived in London he was driven 
directly home ; but upon finding that his father 
was out, he went immediately to his mother; 
he could not wait one moment longer to learn 
the truth, 

She cried out in dismay the moment she be- 
held his pale face, and was very much excited 
when he told her of his narrow escape. 

“The sea will yet be the death of you, Charlie,” 
she said, tremulously. ‘‘I wish you did not 
love it quite so well.” 

“T cannot help it, mother, you know,” he said, 
smiling, but watching her closely, “since it is 
my native element.” 

She started, and glanced inquiringly at him. 

‘*“What makes you say that, dear?” she 
asked, with quickened heart-throbs, 

** Because—I was born on the sea,” he said, 
making a bold dive. ‘I know the truth at 


last. I am not your son!” 
“Charlie!” Both tone and ‘ook were full of 
agony. 


He arose, went to her, and knelt upon the 
floor beside her. 

Then he rolled up his sleeve and showed her 
the marks upon his arm. 

‘*Mother,” he said, gravely, ‘‘you and my 
father have each evaded me when I have 
questioned you about this. Now I want you to 
tell me, without any reservation, if it is a birth- 
mark. Was it there when I was born?” 

Mrs. Harwood was very pale. She knew that 
the moment which she had been dreading all 
her life had come at last. 

Her dear boy had learned somethiag to ex- 
cite his suspicion that he was not her own 
child, and he would never rest until he knew 
the whole truth. 

‘*I—~I do not know,” she faltered, in a 
scarcely audible tone. 

His handsome lips twitched convulsively. 

“Then it is as { said, I am not your own 
son ;!’ he returned. He had half hoped that she 
would contradict him. 

She threw her arms about his neck, bowed 
her head upon his shoulder, and burst into 
tears. 

“Oh, Charlie, what do you mean? What 
have you heard?” she sobbed. 

** Answer my question, please, mother, then 
you shall know my reason for asking you,” he 
replied, folding his arms tenderly about her. 

**Oh! but I have always loved. you as dearly 
as if you were my very own,” she whispered. 

“Then it is true, your blood does not flow in 
my veins?” he said, in an unsteady voice. 
‘* Forgive me for paining you thus, but since I 
have learned that which excited my suspicions 
it will be far better to tell me the whole truth.” 

She, too, knew that it would be far better, 
though it was a bitter trial from which she had 
always shrunk, and, with many tears, she con- 
fessed the fact of his adoption and related how 
it had been brought about. 

When she had told him all, he, in turn, 
narrated what had occurred at Brighton and 
repeated the story which he had forced from 
Tom Lawson. 

“It is very wonderful,” she said, when he 
concluded, ‘“* but I did not believe it possible 
that this secret could ever be revealed. We 
were so careful never to let even our o-vn 
friends know anything about it, and your 
father felt so sure that the man who left you at 
the asylum could never trace you. I have often 
wondered about those marks upon your arm, 
but never dreamed that they would lead to your 
identification since they seemed likely to be 
always out of sight. But, oh! Charlie, I hope 
this knowledge will make no difference in your 
affection for us,” Mrs. Harwood concluded with 
emotion. 

**It will make 4 difference, mother dear, just 
this difference,” he said, kissing her lips 
fondly, ‘‘that I shall love you a hundred fold 
more because of the affection and care that you 
have given a poor little waif, who, but for you, 
might never have known the love of parents or 
the comforts of a delightful home. I owe you 
gratitude as well as love. You have done 
everything for me when I might have had to 
struggle with poverty and been thrown into 
temptations that would have ruined my life.” 

She drew his face down to her and pressed 
her lips again to his. 

**You have comforted me greatly,” she said. 
“T could not have borne it to have you 
estranged from us.” 

** How true it is that blood will always tell!” 
Charlie remarked, a littie later. ‘‘I was born a 
sailor, and you know I have always yearned to 
be one, while it was an impossibility to make a 
doctor of me.” 

“That is what your father has always said, 
when I have expressed sorrow that you would 
not follow his profession and regtetted your 
love for the sea,” Mrs. Harwood responded. 

“Yes, one cannot expect to gather ‘grapes 
from thistles,’” he returned, lightly, but feel- 
ing a trifle sensitive, nevertheless, 

**Oh, Charlie, that is not a fair comparison,” 
she said, reproachfully. ‘‘My lawyer boy 1s 
bound to honor his profession, and there is one 
advantage that your wife will have over us 
poor doctors’ wives—she will not need to worry 
over your loss of meals and broken nights.” 

**Mother,” Charlie asked, after a thoughtful 
silence, ‘‘do you imagine that Morton is con- 
nected in any way with those Mortons—with 
the lightkeeper and his son?” 

**I do not believe that can be possible,” she 
replied. ‘* He certainly does not appear like a 
person brought up in that way.” . 

**But he may be a distant connectivn, he may 
know something about them,” the young man 
persisted, 

‘* Perhaps—it can do no harm to ask him— 
perhaps the old lightkeeper may yet be living. 
At all events we must try to learn something 
definite about him and your parents.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


BELLE'S AND MARIE'S DAY ON THE ROCKS, 


During Hazel’s trial and the other scenes 
which weré being enacted during that eventful 
day, Belle, who would not go to the court-room 
‘*to see her darling Hazel so persecuted,” was 
also having her adventures, 

Left alone when her mother and Helena went 
to the court, she started out for a walk, feeling 
greatly depressed and very unhappy. Indeed 
she had been in this state of mind most of the 
time ever since Hazel's arrest and banishment 
from her home, and persisted in aneneving that 
she was innocent, that her mother would yet 
find it to be trues, to her sorrow ; while she ac- 
cused Helena of heartlessness and malice, and 
thus she was at variance with both mother and 
sister and with the world in general for its in- 
humanity and injustice. 

She was just passing out of the grounds be- 
longing to Crescent Villa when she met Marie 
Earlscourt, coming to spend the day with her. 

Her face ligh with its first really joyous 
smile since Hazel’s departure, as she saw her, 
and she sprang eagerly forward to greet her. 

These two young girls had become deeply 











attached to each other during the summer, and 
it was quite a trial when they were sepa- 
rated by the departure of Mr. and Mra. Earles- 
court from Brighton, although they promised 
themselves much pleasure in the renewal of 
their friendship when Belle should go to Lon- 
don later. 

‘** Where did you drop from, you dear girl?” 
Belle questioned, after her hearty greeting. 
** What blessed fate sent you to me just as I 
was ready to do something desperate ?” 

‘*Papa is away in Edinburgh on business, 
and mamma, grandmamma and I ran down to 
Brighton just to spend the day; they have 
gone out driving and I have come to visit you 
if you will have me.” 

Tarie had not been told of the nature of her 
mother’s errand to Brighton, for she could not 
be sure what would be the result of it ; there- 
fore she had allowed Marie to go to Belle while 
they went to Hazel’s trial.” 

“If I will have you! You knowI am just 
delighted, and to-day of all days, when I feel 
too wretched for anything.” Belle responded, 
between smiles and tears. 

** Sure enough, dear, you do look very miser- 
able—have you been iil?” asked Marie, remark- 
ing her pa!lor and heavy eyes. 

**No, not ill, though I have nearly cried my 
. es ons Of course you have heard about 

azel. 

** No, indeed, not a word. What about her?” 
Marie asked, surprised. 

“Tt is a long story,” replied Belle, with a 
heavy sigh; ‘*but come down on the rocks, I 
have a nice lunch here in my basket and we 
will stay all day; then I will tell you all 
about it on the way.” 

They turned their steps toward a wild, quiet 
spot, where the rocks towered high and rugged 
above the water, and as they went, Belle re- 
lated the story of Hazel’s great trouble, and she 
did not spare her own relatives in the narra 
tion. 

“It is dreadful; but of course it is all a 
mistake, for Miss Gay could never do anything 
so dishonorable,” Marie said at the conclusion 
of the narrative, while a flush of indignation 
mantled her cheeks at what seemed a great 
wrong to her, for Hazel had been a great 
favorite with her as wel] as with Belle. 

‘*Certainly not,” returned Belie, spiritedly, 
‘*and I believe thatthere are two necklaces 
just alike. Don't you understand? That was 
why Hazel was so excited when she saw 
mamma’s. I imagine that she belonged to 
some wealthy people who were ship-wrecked, 
and it was probably her father or her mother 
who put the jewels around her neck, hoping, if 
she was saved, that they might prove wio she 
was, or, perhaps, help to support her if she 
never found her own friends. And now to 
think she must lose them and be arrested as a 
thief besides! oh, it is just dreadful, and the 
worst of all is, Iam afraid that everybody will 
believe just as the officer and mamma do. I 
am afraid that they will judge her guilty, and 
then—then——” 

Belle could get no further, but buried her 
face in her handkerchief and cried as if her 
heart was breaking. 

Marie tried to comfort her, expressing the 
hope that Dr. Morton would be able to prove 
Hazel’s innocence.” 

* How strangely things get mixed up in this 
world!” she observed, thoughtfully; ‘‘and 
some people have to suffer for the sins and 
wrongs which others commit. Mamma has 
taught me to believe that God rules all things, 
but sometimes it seems as if there was no 
ruling about it—as if things just happened of 
themselves and that people who have the most 
money always come out ahead. I know it isn't 
so, really—that in the end all will come out 
right, if we are only patient, only I feel as if 
I'd like to help it on sometimes,” Marie con- 
— expressing what older and wiser heads 
feel. 

‘* Who—what is God, any way? do you really 
believe there is such a being?” Belle asked, a 
puzzled expression on her young face. 

“On, yes! I know there is,” Marie replied, 
shocked at the question; ‘‘everything would 
stop- everything would be chaos if there were 
not. Just put your hand on your own heart, 
Belle, and feel its beating ; just remember that 
little something within you that keeps up an 
eternal thinking and reasoning, and ask your- 
self if it is not some power higher and stronger 
than any earthly power that keeps it all in 
motion.” 

Belle sighed heavily. 

“Well, I wish I had been taught to believe it 
when I was young, as you have been, Marie,’ 
she said. ‘‘I often feel something within me 
reaching out after something mightier and 
better than Iam, but it is like groping in the 
dark.” 

Marie linked her arm affectionately within 
her friend's. 

* That ‘reaching out’ is God’s own invitation 
to you to believe in Him—to trust and rest in 
Him. Mamma would tell you to keep on reach- 
ing out and to study His word, and you will 
find the light at last,” she said, in earnest, 
reverent tones. 

Poor Belle! in all her life she had not had 
such definite religious instruction as this. 

The two girls sought a favorite nook on the 
rocks, where they had often come before, and 
then gave themselves up toeaeh other and the 
charm of the day. 

As the sun rose higher they crept farther 
down among the rocks and closer to the water. 
They had not been here long when they saw 
two figures approaching, one evidently an old 
sailor, the other a young gentleman bearing 
lines and basket, showing that they were 
bound for a day's piscatorial sport. 

The girls watched them lazily for a few mo- 
ments ; then Belle suddenly started to her feet, 
exclaiming, excitedly : 

‘* Marie, as sure as you live, there is an Am- 
erican, or else I ve forgotten the cut of my own 
countrymen! The sight is most refreshing to 
my loyal heart. 

***My country, ’ tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty !'” 
she trilled in a clear, sweet soprano, and mak- 
ing a pretty picture, outlined against the 
rugged old rocks, in her bright pink chambrey 
dress, with her hat pushed back from her 
flushed, eager face, while she shaded her gleam- 
ing eyes with one plump white hand, in which 
the dimples showed like dents in a peach. 


(To be Continued. ) 





Swallowed it Whole. 


Tramp-— Hi say, sir! cahn’t you ‘elp m i 
Hi’m Hinglish cneoal, sir. 7 Pere. 

American Dude (pleased)—Aw—what’s that, 
me good tellow (takes out a bill), and—aw— 
why d’you think I'm English, y’knowt 

Tramp—Hoh, sir, hennyone could see that! 
I beg pardon—harn’t you the Duke of South- 
ampton, sir—your grace, I mean? 

American Dude (sick with bliss)—There, 
there, me good fellow, take that to help you 

(Walks haughtily on). 
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back to Lunnun. 


Down at Hayti. 


Lieut. Hardtack— Well, my man? 

Seaman Gunner Weavils—Please, sir, the 
ship’s cat had a mess of kittens in th’ nine-inch 
gun afore we left Brooklyn, an’ th’ gunner's 
mate, he says they’s too good ter chuck at 
them niggers, sir! 
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A Version of His Objection. 


’Opkins— What a fine girl, ain’t she? 
’"Arry—Yes; me and ss 

married a year ago. 
‘Opkins—Why was the match broke hoff? 
’Arry—'Er father hobjected to my French 

haccent. 
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have the special advantage of practical experience in an orchestra 
of sixty performers, Vocal Students take part in a large chorus, 
gaining experience in Oratorio and classical works, All courses 


throughly practical, whether for professional or amateur students 
All Students particip:te FREE in concerts and lectures on har- 
mony, acoustics and all other subjects necessary to a proper mu- 


sical education. TERMS:—Class or private tuition, $5 to $30. 
¥F. H. Torrington, Director, 12-14 Pembroke St., TORONTO 





PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ontario Academy, 47 Phobe Street 


Careful tuition and training for commercial life or the 
various professions. 


Private tuition for students in the evening. Send for 
prospectus. R. W. DILLON, M.A., 
____ Principal. — 


5 Fr An ieationis very essential to the success 
ofevery young man and young woman. 
Good Hook-keepers are b constantly in do- 
mand by Business men 


Thereis no ILO | more useful than 
and Typewriting. A new avenue for fe- 
male employment that pays. Constant- 
ly growing demand for shorthanders. 
W T for descriptive Cirenlars, containing ful! par- 
tio pal are of all branches taught and rates of 
Address—CANADIAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, TORONTO 
THOS. BENGOTGE, C. H. BR@OKS, 
eS Sec'y & Manager. 


FURNITURE 


OUR 





SOLID WALNUT BEDROOM SUITE 


$258.00 


18 ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 


BEST VALUE 


EVER OFFERED 





Davies Brothers 


218 Yonge St., cor. Wilton Ave. 


For one month only we wil) allow 15 per cent. discoun 


on all but above, 


Late of Royal Conservatorium, Leipzig, Germany 


Teacher of Piano-forte, Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., at the 


is prepared to receive 


ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 





eine 


ecto 
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Out of Town. 
OWEN SOUND. 
Our Bachelor's Ball which I made mention 
last week’s issue, {ook place in the 
Town Hall on Thursday, January 17 and 
proved to be a brilliant success throughout. 
Great praise is due to the committemen for 
their untiring eflorts to make this ball the 
success if wé The nall was most tastefully 
decorated, and I overhe ’ la veteran reinark it 
bad never b¢ an KnNewn LO looK SO pretty vbetore, 
We might specially mention Messrs Strathy, 
Foster, Macpherson, and JI, R. Smith, for the 
good taste they displayed in this department. 
The dancing commenced at half past nine to the 
1 music of Marcicano’s Orchestra, and 
was kept up incessantiy to the early hoar of 
half past three, The pregram ne consisted of 
twenty-four dances including four extras, and 
it was easily seen suited everyone’s taste. It 
was very diflicult to find out the exact number 
present, though I am quite sure one hundred 
and thirty couples graced the floor at one time, 
Among such a large “number of the youth and 
beauty present, the question of the belle of our 
ill was no easy matter to decide, but public 
ads me to believe that no one deserved | 






is. 


splendis 


bi 
opinion le ( \ 
the honor of that name more than Miss Jetfery 


formerly of Toronto), though I feel quite | 
justified in saying that Mrs. Rogers of Toronto 
was fully deserving of that same _ honor. 
Following is a partial list of the guests present 
fromother towns: Mrs. Nortey, Miss Piunkett, 
Miss Smith, Miss Hicoll, Miss Sheppard, 
Misses. Stewart, Messrs. McLean, Skinner, 
Chisholm, Cleland, and Sutherland of Meaford, 
Mr. Bowcher of Collingwood, Mr. McArthur, | 
Miss Robinson, Miss Gray, Miss Roy of Port | 
Elgin, Miss Hay of New York, Mr. Byres of 
Pekin, China, Miss Polson, Mr. and Mrs. Miller, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Widmer Hawke, Mr, and Mrs. 
Rogers, Miss Kirkpatrick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Macklem, and Miss Macklem, Mr. J. B, Polson, 
Mr. C. J. Townsend of Toronto, Miss Twoit- | 
dale of Bracebridge, and among Owen Sound | 
guests the Mayor and Mrs. Morrison, Judge 
and Mrs. Lane, Judge MacPherson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. aml Mrs. Macintosh, Mr. | 
and Mrs. Tate, Mr. and Mrs. Masson, Mrs. D. 
A. Creasor, Miss Creasor, Mr. and Mrs, | 
Machattie, Mrs. and Miss Bishop, Miss Glen- | 
\irston, Mr. and Mrs. 5S. J. Parker, Miss J. | 
Parker, Mrs. Wand. Mr. and Mrs. Eaton, Mr. 
H. E. Smith, Mr. T. Rixon, Mr. Logan, and Mr, | 
H. H. O'Reilly. 





BRANTFORD, | 

The snow which fell heavily all Sunday and | 
Monday has made sleighing delightful, and 
toboggan and snow shoe parties are now the 
general order of things. 

Miss Allen of Bowmanville is visiting Miss 
Christie on Chestnut avenue, 

Mistress (to cook who is discovered eating 
her dinner sans teeth)—‘* Why Mary where are 
the new set of teeth you told me you got last 
week?” Mary—‘tIn my pocket, mum, I 
always takes them out when I eats, for fear of | 
spiling them.” ; 

The gentlemen of Burford gave a delightful | 
dance last Thufsday evening. About sixty 
people went from_ Brantford and about | 
twenty from Paris. The ball-room was prettily 
decorated with flags and evergreens, and the 
floor waxed to perfection. at least so -aid the 
dancers, for mysel¥ not being a dancer I found 
that to ** hug the wall” was the safest mode of 
traveling. A special train brought the Brant- 
ford party home at two o'clock, Every one de- 
clared it to be one of the most pleasant events 
of the season and a great deal of praise was 
given to our handsome hosts for their hospi- 
tality. Among the guests were Mrs. A. 5S. 
Hardy, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Wilkes, Miss 
Kate Wilkes, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Yates, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Wilkes, Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Blackader, Miss Ross, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. J. Wilkes, Miss Pauline Johnson, 
Miss Curtis, Capt. A. E. Christie, Miss Lizzie 
Christie, Miss May Bennett, the Misses Hay- 
cock, the Misses Van Norman, Dr. E. Bishop, 
Miss May Bishop, the Misses Leonard, Mr, H. 
Leonard, Miss Goodson, Miss Wye, Miss Greer, 
Mr, E. L. Goold, the Misses Goold, Miss De 
Long, Messrs. Warwick, Minty, Temple, F. D. 
and R. Reville, T. J. 


GALT, 


Mrs, Goodall of Roslyn Park gave a most de- 
lightful party on Tuesday last. ‘The music 
was procured from Toronto, and was danced to 
until the early morn peeped in through the 
curtains. Among the guests who thoroughly 
enioyed themselves I noticed Mr, and Mrs. H. 
S. Howell, Dr. and Mrs, Goodall, Mr. and Mrs, 
F. G. Hughes, the Misses Erb, Mr. and Mrs, 
I’. G. Bond, Miss Blain, Miss Cranston, Dr. 
Nellis of Brantford, Miss Reid, Mr. Strong, 
Miss Vardon, Mr. Baird, Miss Henderson, the 
Misses Hespeler, Mr. Wilson, De. Thompson, 
Mr. H. Cranston, Mr. Sneyd, Mr. Riddle, Mr. 
Geo. Erb, Mr. Jaffray and Mr. Turnbull. 

Dr. Sylvester left Galt last week for New 
York, where he will be absent for about six 
weeks. Dr. Nellis of Brantford has charge of 
his practice during his absence. 

Dr, and Mrs. Goodall have returned from 
their two years’ trip to Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The Galt Snow Shoe Club have abandoned 
the hope of reorganizing their club, owing to 
a plentiful lack of snow. 

MEAFORD, 

Miss Young of Thornbury spent a few days 
in town during the past week. 

Miss Maud Plunkett left on Tuesday tor a 
course in the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

_ Mr. P. Boucher of Batteau spent Thursday | 
in town, 

Mr. H. M, Cleland of Toronto passed through | 
town on his way to Owen Sound on Thursday. 

Mr. Mayor and Mrs. Lockerbie of Colling- 
wood were here on Friday last. 


ee 


The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 








Finucane, Perley and | 
others. | 





Births. 


MILES—On January 8, at Riigeland, Chicago, Mrs. E. A. | 
Miles—a son, 

LEGATE—On January 17, at Toronto, Mrs. James Le- | 
gate—a son, ° | 

HONSBERGER—On January 16, at Selkirk, Mre, Oscar 
J. Honsberger a son. 

HESS—On January 16, Mrs. E. G. Hess, Jamieson ave., 
Parkdale, of a son. 

HOATH—On January 19, at Alliston, Mrs. J. 8, Hoath— 
a daughter. 

BURTON—On January 13, at Hamilton, Mrs W. F. Bur- 
ton—a daughter. 
_ GOULDING—On January 12, at Toronto, Mrs. W. Gould- 
ing—a son. 

TAYLOR—On January 17, at Toronto, Mrs. George C. 
Taylor—a son. 

BRYANT—On January 18, at Toronto, Mrs. J. E. Bryant 
—& son. 
, JOHNSTON—On January 11, at Orangeville, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Johnston—a son. 

HODGSON—On January 10, at Toronto, Mrs. Thos. 
Hodgson, V. S.—a son. 
_MACDONALD—On January 13, at London West, Mrs. 
« ameron Macdonald—a son, 

REYNOLDS—On January 21, at Toronto, Mrs. J. P. Rey- 
nolds—a daughter. . 

HENDERSON—On January 19, at Toronto, Mrs. Ernest 
Henderson, C, E.—a son. 

BEDELLS—On January 22, at Toronto, Mrs. G. W. 
Bedells—a daughter. 

MAGUIRE—On January 17, at London, Mrs. A, Maguire 

a daughter. 

HILL—On January 10, at St. Lambert, Mrs. J. W. Hill— 
a son, 

COADY—On January 22, at Toronto, Mrs. R. T. Coady— 
a son. 

BRIGHT—On January 18, at Maple, Mrs. John Bright, a 
daughter. 

EWAN —On January 21, at Ottawa, Mrs. John A. Ewan— 
a daughter. 





Marriages. 

OSBORNE—REYNOLDS—On January 9, at Guelph, A. 
C. Osborne of Mount Forest, to Susan Reynolds 

RENNIE—MIALL—On January 17, at Ottawa, Alexander 
Harvey of Dee Mount, Aberdeen, to Maud Miall of Ottawa. 

JOSEPH—SAMUEL—On January 16, at Toronto, Geo. R. 
Joseph of Montreal, to Rosetta  amuel. 

SCARLETT—HULFORD—On January 16, at Toronto, E. 
W. Scarlett to Maria Louisa Hulford. 

COLEMAN — KEENEY—On January 9, at Seaforth, 
Joanna H, Coleman to Fred B. Keeney of Warsaw, N. Y 





TORONTO SATU RDAY NIGHT. 


DUCLOS—PURVIS—On o.' 
que., Rev. J. E. Duclos, B,.° 
Purvis, M. L. A., of Whitby. 

FORBES GAIRDNER On Jan 
senjamin Forbes to Elizabeth Arthur Gu 
CLARK KENNEDY — On January 1." 
James Clark to Elizabeth Kennedy 

KIRBY—WILEY—Oo January 16, at Toronto, 
Kirby to Minnie A. Wile, . 

PATTULLO — BIGG 4R—On January 16, at Peflev,.'' 
George R. Pattullo of Woodstock, to Frances C. Biggar. 

HARPER—MITCHELL--On January 16, Alfrec 
Harper of A bion, to Jane Mitchell of Vaughan, 

BERRY HILL— KEENE—On January 15, at London, John 
Berrvhill of Alpera, Mich., to Alice Keene 

GRAWBERGER—GRAWBERGER \t Mecunoma P.O, 
Parry Sound district, Andrew Grawberger to Isabella Mc- 
Bain Grawberger 

RYRIE—WHITTET—On January 16, at Richmond, Va., 
Harry Ryrie of Toronto, to Tina Whittet, 


nuary 8, at Portage du Fort, 
\., of Kingston, to Neilie 


tary 14, at Toronto, 
irdner. 


at Agincourt, 


John B 








| 
TURNER—PHILLIPS—On December 26, at Vauchan, | 


Willian Turner to Elizabeth Phiilips. 
FULLERTON—WILSON—On January 15, at Toronto, 
David James Fullerton to Elizabeth (Lilia) Wilson. 


Deaths. 


DAVIS—On January 15, at Toronto, William G. Davis 
KENNEDY—On January 15, at Toronto, Jane Kennedy, 





| aged 51 5 ears. 


HARTLEY—On January 16, at Walkerton, Joseph R. 
Hartley. 


BLEAKLEY—On January 15, at Toronto, Alexander | 
| Bleakley, aged 67 years. 





GRAY—On January 21, at Toronto, Ethel Gray. 

GREEN—On January 19, at Rochester, N. Y., Rachel 
Green of Toronto, aged 76 years. 

LESLIE—On January 13, at Montreal, Captain James W. 
Leslie, ayed G7 years. 

LAWSON—On January 15, at Whitby, Thon as Lawson, 
aged 80 years. 

ROGERS— On January 15, at Calgary, N.W.T , rs. Edwin 
R. Rogers. 

SMYTH—On January 15, at Toronto, Thomas Cooper 
Smyth, aged S84 years, 


COOPER—On January 18, at York Mills, Mary Jane | 


Cooper, aged 42 years 


D AVIGNON ‘On January 16, at Windsor, Adelaide Eloise | 


D' Avignon. 


HAMMOND—On January 19, at Toronto, Fred Hammond, | 


wed 15 years. 

TUCKER—On January 6, at Hamiiton, Bermuda, Park 
B. Tucker, M.D., aged 66 vears. 

CONLIN—On January 17, at Toronto, Louise Hamlyn 








| Ellis Contin, 


LESTER—On January 16, at Dundalk, Thomas Lester 
aged 36 years, 

PATTESON—On December 25, at Chatham, Col. Walte: 
Patteson, aged SU years. 

SUTHERLAND—On January 17, at Galveston, Texas, 


} Benjamin Sutherland. 


WEB sTER—On January 17, at Toronto, William Bertram 
Webster, aved 14 months, 

ONE L—OnJanuary 17, at Toronto, Charles 0 Neil. 

ORR—On January 17, at Port Liope, Robert Orr, aged TU 


Scars, 

PRENTICE—On January 16, at Ingersoll, Alex. Prentice 
aged 73 vears 

(ALL—On January 0, at Quebec, Hammond Gowen Hall, 
aged 77} ears. 

KNILL—On January 20, at Stouffville, Richard Knill, 
aged (7 vears. 


Mc sLAIN—On January 18, at London, Robert McBlain, 


j} aged 45 vears. 


SM Ttl— On January 1s, at Ottawa, Mary Jackson Suith, 
aged 24 yvears, 


CARRIERE—On January 19, at Toronto, Mary Desmonde | 


Carriere. 
MACDOUNALD—On January 22, at Toronto, Angus Peter 
acdonald, aged 75 years, 
CONSTABLE—On December 30, af Benarty, Scotland, 
Marion Meikle Nelson Constable, aged 62 ) ears 


MURRAY—On January 14, near St. Paul, Minn., R. B. 
| Murray, aged 46 years. | 
ACRES—On January 18, at Portland, Me., Georgina Lit- | 

\ 


tle Acres 

McBRIDE—On January 19, at Calgary, A. M. McBride, 
aged 26 \ ears. 

WELR—On January 20, at London West, Hannah Weir, 
aged 55 vears, 

EMERY—On January 19, at Windsor, Clifford Capel 
Emery, aged 11 months, 

HARKT—On January 21, at Toronto, James B. Hart, aged 
22 years. 

LEVERTY—On January 21, at Toronto, Ellen Leverty, 
aged 66 vears. 

McCORMACK—On January 22, at Parkdale, Lydia Mc- 
Cormack, aged 77 years. 

ROsS—On January 18, at Omaha, John Ross. 






rr oo 
A representative of SaruRDAY Niqaurt called 


| at the oflice of C. V. Snelgrove, the dentist, at 


97 Carlton street, the other day, and as the 
reporter’s dental arrangements were sound in 
root and branch, and without the aches that 
human teeth are heir to, he thoroughly en- 
joyed his half-hour’s interview with Mr. Snel- 
grove on the subject of dental science. The 


dental artist was found busy with a patient, | 
and while waiting a few moments the reporter | 
had time to examine the beautiful waiting. | 


room, lighted by two large windows look- 
ing out to the north, and tastefully fur- 
nished in every particular. Just as he 
was thinking that one could forget’ the 
pangs of an aching jaw in one of Mr, Snel- 
yrove’s easy chairs, that gentleman came 
in and after exchanging greetings said: ‘I 
consider it is incumbent on me to keep abreast 
of the times in all departments of dentistry, 
and | always keep myself supplied with the 
very latest appliances and acquainted with 
the very latest methods employed in my 
profession. I follow along the lines approved 
of by the best men. Porcelain work is one of 
the latest dental acquisitions. Iam makinga 
specialty of that. By this means teeth are 
filled with a material exactly like the tooth in 
appearance. ‘Teeth that are worn completely 
down to the gums are preserved, and a 
new tooth, without a plate, is inserted by 
means of a Richmond porcelain crown, I 
was the first dentist to use the porcelain 
crown in Toronto. One fact, which indicates 
the strides that the art of dentistry is making, 
is that several teeth can now be permanently 
inserted without the inconvenience of wearing 
a plate as in the old fashioned style. 
fact, of interest to the public, to know that the 
same varieties of work are done in our own 
city, anddone as well, asin New York, Phila- 
delphia, or anywhere else.” 





Always the Way with Those Methodists. 


A well-known Methodist, who was traveling | 


on horseback through the State of Massachu- 
setts, stopped once ona sultry Summer's day 


at a cottage by the roadside and requested | 
| some refreshment for himself and beast. This 


was readily granted by the worthy New Eng- 


land dame; so the parson dismounted, and | 
having seen his horse well cared for, entered | 
| the cottage and partouk of the refreshment 


which was cheerfully placed before him. Tor 


; some time past there had been no rain, and 
| the country seemed literally parched up. The 
minister entered into conversation with the | 
old lady and then remarked upon the dryness | 


of the season, 


“Yes,” she replied, “unless we have some | 


rain soon all my beets, cucumbers and cabbage 


| will be good for nothing, and I think that all 


the ministers ought to pray for rain.” 

The worthy divine informed her that he was 
a minister, and that he should be happy to com- 
ply with her wish, He accordingly knelt down 
and prayed fervently that the gates of heaven 
might be opened—that showers might descend 
and refresh the earth. He then arose from his 
knees and, having kindly thanked his hostess, 
bade her good day, mounted his horse and 
departed. But he had not been gone more 
than an hour when the clouds began to gather 
and a tremendous shower of rain and hail 


descended, and with such force as to wash the | 
contents of the old lady’s garden clear out of | 


the ground. 


“There!” said she, “that is always the way | 


with those Methodists; they never undertake 
to do anything but they always overdo it.” 
— +o 


Every day demonstrates the great popularity 


of Thomas’ English Chop House and Ladies’ | 


Cafe. Under the management of Keachie & 
Co. it has become the high class supper room 
for theater parties, and by far the most popular 
dining-room for ladies. Indeed it is the only 
restaurant noticeably patronized by the fair sex. 





A Promising Child. 


Max and Moritz were the only male young- 
sters in the family. The first-named one day 
brought a dog home, a horrid, ugly creature, to 
the great disgust of the female portion of the 
household, At length the oldest of the sisters 
persuaded little Max to take the dog back 
where he found it, or to give it away, and gave 
bim threepence for his trouble. Max strutted 


Thomas | 


| could you not get still closer to me? 


| childish voice and said, ‘* Ma, we've got a new 





It is a] 








off with the cur, and returned in half-an hour, 
munching the remains of the last of the nuts | 


he had bought with his sister's money. 

“WwW ell, what have you done with the ugly 
brute?” the latter inquired, 

**Guv it to Moritz!” was the reply}, 

wi + ia 
One Way of Looking at It, 

Old Baboony—Algernon, these extravagant 
hay, 'ts of yours will ruin us all sooner or later, 
I thin.’ '€s time for you to settle down and 
take a wr.” 

Algy 


could you pawssibly suppawt two?” 


—-—-- +e -—- —-— | 


The Drummer’s Chilled-iron Nerve. 
Scene: Railway passenger coach, 
Lady passenger (indignantly) Pray, sir, | 

Drummer (unabashed)—The point of a pin | 
projecting from your attire alone prevents me, 
madame, 





Pathetic Even if Humorous. 

There is almost as much pathos as humor in 
the following story of a Harlem boy of tender 
years: Shortly after his mother’s death he, 
with his father, visited the grave, being carried 
there by a horse which his father had recently 
bought. The father, standing apart from the | 
grave, was naturally in a contemplative frame 
of mind, and the boy, being unable to stand | 
the oppressive silence any longer, lifted his 


horse.” 


—__-—— we 





How to Obtain Sunbeams. 


Every one should have them, Have what? | 
Stanton’s Sunbeam Photographs $1 per dozen. 


Wh,’ fawther, are you crazy? If your | 
means are not eneugh faw one family, how | 
: | 





perfection of 
work and general attractiveness of appearance 





Studio southwest corner Yonge and Adelaide | 
streets, 





GrandOpera House 
WEEK BEGINNING 


Monday, January 28 


WELCOME RETURN OF 


THE WORLD-FAMED COMEDIENNE 





>- MINNIE 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday Evenings 


iler Latest and Greatest Success 


MY BROTHER'S SISTER 


Minnie asa Boy. Minnie as a Girl 


Friday and Saturday Evening's 
and Saturday Matinee 


The Ever Welcome 


My Sweetheart 


Minnie in Her Original Creation 


A 
L 
M 








: Tina 
The critics of Europe, Australia and Am- 
erica all unite in indorsing Minuvie Palmer as | 
combining more tte and graces than any 
other artiste on the stage. 
An Excellent Company in Support 
~~ 7 ~ 
Seats Now on Sale 


SELLING SAMPLE 


PRICE 
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‘Trunks and Valises| 


SATCHELS and PURSES 


est Gpods. Lowest 


Cc. C. POMEROY 


TORONTO 


49 King Street West 


MANTLE 
FOLDING BEDS) 


SUITABLE FOR 
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WSmall Rooms, Par--/ 
~~“ Jors, Dining Rooms — 
and Offices. 


OPENED, CLOSED, 


It may be draped to suit any style of apartinent in which | 
it is placed, and made an admirable auxiliary to its furni- | 


ture. H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church Street. 
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THECOOK'S BEST FRIEND 


ences an 


| The 


‘W. C. MORRISON’S: 





; Annual Report 


shareholders of this « 


Prices | 


Wks 


LIGHT RUNNING. HIGH ARM 
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LT LEADS ALL OTHERS 


For a Beautiful and Useful Present See the 


No. 9 


WHEELER & WIESON SEWING MACHINE 


For all family purposes it has no equal, in point of ease, rapidity and precision of action, uniformity of tension and 


seam, simplicity and durability, elegance of design, excellence of workmanship, form and quality of cabinet 


We invite inspection of manufacturers and others, interested in first-class sewing machinery, to our No. 12 and D12 


| plete sewing machine plant for any brar.ch of manvfacturing. 


Special sewing machinery of all kinds supplied to order. 


Machines. Also our Automatic Button-Hole Machine, with automatic cutter combined. Estimates furnished for com- 


Needles and attachments for all kinds of work. 


WHEELER & WILSON MANUF’G CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR ONTARIO—266 Yonge St, Toronto, Ont. 


Telephone 277 


GEO. BARRETT, Manager.. 





FURNITURE 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


Inspect my well-assorted stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


PRICES LOW. 


ONLY ONE PRICE 





UPHOLSTERING TO ORDER 


Having a first-class staff of men lam enabled to give full satisfaction 


at very reasonable prices. 


Come and see my new importations. 


136 Yonge siveet |} f PIRPHA cnvsite carton st 


SHOWING A PLEASURE. 





JUST OUT! 


PRICE 25 CENTS | 


Storm. of 92 
ey ne " C. ee ce es | 


states in 1sv2, with a history of the events wi 


to it 


For Sale by Newsdealers Everywhere 


SHEPPARD PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
Toronio, Publishers. | 


SOCIETY REGALIAS 


Fancy Ball Costumes 
Art Needle Work and Supplies 


| Together with every description of Fancy- | 


Work Goods, Stamping, ete. 


Gold & Silver Fringes Laces, Cords, Tassels, ete, | 


161 King Street West 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’! 


Notice ishereby given that the annual general meeting 
of the policy-holders and guarantors of the North American 
Life Assurance Company will be held at the Head Office 
of the Company, Manning Ar ade, King Street West, To- ' 
ronto, Ontario, on ! 


Tuesday, the 29th of January, ISS) 


fa4 





STOVEL & CO. 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
COSTUME AND HABIT MAKERS 


The Mart, 57 King Street East 


LADIES ATTENTION 


SUPPLEMENTARY SALE 


Mr. Lyndon has instructed us to sell the contents of 18 


Cases of the Most Exquisite assortment of 


ORNAMENTAL CHINA 


| With some beautiful articles of Fine English Silver Plate, 

Cutlery, Marble Clocks, ete, 
| tian, and must be sold Without the Least Reserve, on 
| 


just received by S.S. Sarma- 


account of the manufacturers, on 


At Eleven o'clock in the forenoon, for the reception of the Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 


ind astatement of the affairs of the Com- 
pany, the election of directors, and the transactions of all | 
such business as may be done ata general meeting of the 
holders have one vote for 


Compan) Participating policy 


each £1,000 of insurance held by them 


WILLIAM McCABE 


January 17, 1889. Manaying Director | 


BRITISH AMERICA | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ANNUAL MEETING 
NOTICE 


Is hereby given that the Annual General Meeting of the { 
ompany will be held at their offices, | 


Nos. 18 and 20 Front Street Kast, on 


Wednesday, the 20th day of February | 
| CHILDRENS’ MANTLES AND ULSTERS 


At the hour of 12 o’clock noor, 


To receive the Annual Report, for the election of Directors 
and for all general business relating to the management of 
the Conipany. 
By order of the Board, 
W. H. BANKS, Assistant Secretary 










Coca 
Wine 
For Mental & Physical Exhaustion 


This preparation has all the well-known 
tonic and nutritive properties of Beef, Tron 
and Wine, together with the stimulating 
effects of Coca Wine. It increases the 

, Vigor of the intellect, nerves and muscles; 
gustains strength in the absence of food ; 
produces healthy sleep; is therefore the 
best-known restorative for convalescents, 
and is not followed by any evil effects such 
as langor and d*pression. Adult Dese— 
One tablespoonful between meals, or when 
fatigued or exhausted. 












BINGHAM'’S PHARMACY 
100 Yonge Street, Tororfte. 


XMAS 1888 


| 


| Desks, Stationery Cases, Writing Pads 


next, Jan. 28, 29, and 30 


Sale each day at 1l a.m. and 230 p.m. View Saturday. 


D. GRANT & Co. 
167 Yonge Street 


Have opened to-day a fresh shipment of desirable dress 
goods. Splendic qualities and colorings. These are 


First Class Goods 


and scarce in the market. 


New Mantles and Mantle Cloths 


Direct Importations. Unsurpassed value. A large 
invoice of 


OLIVER, COATE & CO., Auctioners 


Good patterns. Selling very cheap. 


D. GRANT & CO., 167 Yonge St. 








Now arriving for holiday trade new designs in 


lash, Toilet and Faney Boxes 


Leather Dressing and Jewelry Cases, 


Cuffs and Collar Boxes, Hair, Cloth and 
Hat Brushes, Combs, Ete., also a stock of 
Faney Baskets and Christmas Hampers. 


PRICES RIGHT ! 


Call and Inspect our Stock 


H. E. CLARKE &Co 


TRUNK AND BaG MANUFACTURERS 


105 KING STREET WEST 
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The Rural Tavern. | | 
Elsewhere, says Mr. William Nye in his | 
travels, we stop at a hotel, which adds ten | ; d all 
ears of misery to our lives, The general pub- | * } } 
ic can hardly wait till we get away from the | 
register, so that it can see who we ae When | io i 
it ascertains, a low, smothered snicker passes | 
from mouth to mouth, and Mr. Vox Populi, | LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
S a body, follows us to the —— to = 
ow we look with our hats off. ‘ide-eyed | a r Lk SS => i 
wonder possesses us as we fill our own eyes | £0 YONGE STREET 
with soft soap, and grope aimlessly around for | Next door to Dominion Bank i 
the over-worked roller towel. Ve add our 
autographs to the collection on the towel, and . } 
go in ~ dinner. There is a _ we Lunch Counter for Gentlemen on the 
can tell what we are going to have by the at- | : ae i 
mosphere. The female garcon rests calmly | eee ar f io a Cis Canada. | 
against my shoulder and says: “ wy or eggs?” | oice Stock of Liquors an igars 
Mr. Riley, who insists on fried eggs ‘on | 
both sides,” and who, instead of using profes- | HEASLIP & PIERCE 
sional terms, as I do, and ordering them Proprietors 
**blind in both eyes,” insists on being gram- - i 
matical, tells her that he wants them “fried | 
on either side.” She says “Sir?” and he re- | 
peats the formula, only using the word eyether 
this time. She goes away, cursed with doubt. | | 
After awhile she comes back and brings back | 
my order. She asks Mr, Riley again how he 
wants his eggs, and he says fried on either } | 
side. ‘Yes, but which side? Id druther | | 
youd say which you want them fried on.” | 
Ie tells her to cook them like mine, and she | 
resumes her old air of cheerfulness and her ! 
gum. 


—— —_—__— 


The Straight Way to Heaven. 

Housewife—That servant of ours is a merry | 
girl. There she is out in the kitchen singing I 
Want to be an Ange! as hard as she can sing. 

Philosophical husband—Does she throw much 
heart into her singing! Does she sing as 
though she really meant it? 

Wife— Yes, indeed. 

Husband—Then vou had better tell her to use 
the kerosene oil when she builds the fire. 


ee MOeTiéet, ag 
(Keep hii Meinanederal 
i lomperadise an Ladiiaiwanyjine 
condidion place lhe bolle uprigh lye | 
Jomeluametagfore (ang and 
POUR OUT WITHOUT SHAKING 


Our Candies at one-half the former prices How’s this? Why, these high-grade goods, that we used to import with duty of 
and 1 1-2 cents per lb. added, we now make fresh every day, right here on the premises. “tow do we do this ? Why, instead of laipontinn i 
geet. subject to the above tariff, we simply import the skilled labor and machinery, and the job’s done, and the public are the people benefited. 
—e* “ ~~ by st the oe ." — ons So to the oa just come and look and take home a sample, whilst at the same time 
- : ome toy or noveity to make your children happy ; perhaps you had better bring them along, too, as th hel i 
OKEE FB & CO. business. Our new Catalogue will shortly appear, with prices and inetcuctions. . - ee ee eee 
Brewers, Maltsters & Bottlers i : . . 
Prewers, Maltsters & DOvlers | Wedding Breakfasts sent anywhere. Dinners cooked with all the accessories. Balls, 


folie, NAA SEOET in wood and tote. ‘Puusesen | EVening Parties, Lunches, ete. Ices, Creams, Jellies, Entrees, Souflets, Quenelles, Mince 
Meat, Plum Puddings, ete. 


LAGER, 
= WEDDING CAKES 


Xellatem HARRY WEBB, 447 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


RAILWAY. ae 


MONTREAL 
CARNIVAL 


ANO RETURN 


°$10.00 


LOOK OUT FOR OUR GOLD LABEL. 
‘SKVC 09 NI NOTLIONOD NI A TIM 





Polite Passenger (tapping stranger).—There’s 
a seat back there. 


Tickets will be issued commencing 


‘February 2 to February 8 





| Inclusive, good to return up to and inc luding Feb. 13, 
) 


| WEETNESS 
tel ee SST PAS a ag DURABILITY 
‘ TORONTO TEMPLE er MUSIC, 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. aR ee a are) 


P. Jamieson, the Clothier, is the ‘ 68 KIN G ST. WE BR 


| only merchant in Toronto making a 


| specialty of Servants’ Liveries. Our |<. te eua ean sae i eee oa a 
bh , 
Every wore im eureps and anarca,| WI] BNDELSSOHN PIANO CO’Y 

e garments are made in the best 


styles of the best material and are 
aie HIGH-CLASS PIANOS 
| _ Jamieson’s prices are always right. 

uw * G B 
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! { Street, 66 Yonge Street 


Stranger—There’s a boil back there, too 





a = IN 

| City Offices—110 King Street West, 24 York are eg 2 : a : = | N 
Oh b j coe ey N 

IN 


| Correspondence from those living 
| out of the city promptly attended to. 





o 


Notice our illustrations. Different 
styles every week. 


P. JAMIESON, 
THE CLOTHIER 
Cor. Yonge & Queen Sts. 


COLOSSAL 


SALE OF CLOTHING ee 
| Now in Full Blast AMERICAN PIANOS. § Shents ORGANS 


— Second-hand Pianos and Organs on Small Weekly or Monthly Pay ments. 


Mens Overcoats = 9) AND 93 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


som aw wt HEINTZMAN & CO. 


NOBBY AND NEAT 


| Equal in every respect to the finest custom work. Selling 
| during the sale at net wholesale figures. Those in need 


15 Kin £ St. West EE® | shoula cortalaly caf MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURS AT WHOLESALE COST a OAK HALL, PIANOFORTES 


Seal Mantles $100 to $200 _ | 115 to 121 King Street East, 
See ee | GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


PERFECT FIT AND STYLE >, TORONTO. 


SEAL JACKETS i | WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - i 

ai aed ae 7 wis ee acme aii a The oldest and most 

$50, $75 and $90. : Our written guaran- 
reliable Piano Manu- tee for five years ac- 


Bear and Lynx Boas and BASTEDO —— in the Do- a, SF companies each Piano 
Muffs, Caps, Capes f HaG ol: (8 ‘ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of Finish. 





‘euoy JO AZT INg] 
pues sseueuly ‘qonoy 
HWweqygedumAg pus Ase 


Perfume and Toilet Soap 
DELICATE AND LASTING 
dvog jeloy, pue swnjueg 


Unequalied in Elegance 
Construction and Beaut 











Manager. 


Gauntlets, ete. 





A WV holesale Cost 4 a | : . F 
7 o | Special Close Prices for the Next Thirty Days| Theirthirty-six years i N 
fz |record the best guar- i eo Illustrated Catalogue 


| antee of the excellence ' : ’ free on application. 


| (VEO. BE. ‘TROR EY | of their instruments. 


Best Value in Canada 


WE MUST SELL 
(Suecessor to Goulden & Trorey) 


BASTEDO & CO. ST dats al aa Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 


FACTORY 54 YONGE STREET 61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street 





